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gion, and pious use of the Lit- 
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GENERAL THANKSGIVING, &c. 


ae Praise is one of the most essential 
s of the worship of God. It 
tems indeed to be one of the first 
s of natural religion, as well 
the indispensable requirement of 
welation. The worship of the 
consisted chiefly in peace-ofier- 
sand praises. The Psalms were 
ir forms; and the sons of Asaph, 
all sorts of musick, united in 
ving thanks unto the Most High. 
ihe very Heathen have constructed 
ples, and erected altars, for the 
rifices of praise and thanksgiving. 
fell then does the Exhortation, at 
beginning of our service, admon- 
usas Christians, that one of the 
incipal ends of our assembling in 
house of God, is, “to render 
for the great benefits that we 
received ut his hands.” 
The ancient requirement of obla- 
and sacrifices was tedious and 
ensome; but no time is too 
hort, no place too narrow, and no 
une too mean for the duty of 
ristian thanksgiving. They who 
ave not leisure or convenience for 
bre formal returns of gratitude for 
Von. Hf. No. XT. 40 





the divine blessings, may at least say, 
as was the custom of the primitive 
Christians, “ The Lord be praised.” 

To reflect upon our sins, as in 1e- 
pentance—to consider our wants, as 
in prayer—or to meditate upon our 
duty, as in hearing the word of God 
—all these are attended with solici- 
tude and pain: But to contemplate 
the goodness and mercy of our heav- 
enly Father—to recount the innu- 
merable favours he has conferred on 
us, and to breathe a prayer for their 
continuance and increase—all this 
can be nothing but unmixed delight. 
“Tt is a good thing to sing praises to 
our God; yea,a joyful and pleasant 
thing it is to be thankful.” They 
who can take no pleasure in such 
devetion, are strangers to the joys of 
blessed souls, and unfit to be receiv- 
ed to their heavenly habitations.— 
The frequent exereise of this duty, 
has a tendency to increase ous relish 
for it. It inflames our love to God, 
confirms our faith im his mercy, ex- 
pels our fears, and revives our hopes ; 
so that, at length, the thankful heart 
finds its best reward for praising 
God, in the very pleasure of the du- 
ty. And when we consider that we 
are poor, frail, indigent, and helpless 
creatures—that we are nothing but 
what God has made us, have nothing 
but what he has given us, and are 
constantly dependant upon his boun- 
ty, we cannot fail to perceive our ob- 
ligations of gratitude for the innumer- 
able blessings we enjoy, and adopt- 
ing the language of our Communion 
Service, to confess, that “ If ts very 
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meet, right, and our bounden duty, 
at all times and in all places, to give 
thanks unto the Lord our God.” 

For the performance of the duty 
of praise and thanksgiving, the early 
compilers of our Liturgy had provid- 
ed the Halleluia, the Gloria Patri, 
and the daily Psalms and Hymns. 
In the time of King James I. partic- 
ular thanksgivings were added for 
deliverance from Drought, Rain, 
Famine, War, Tumults, and Pesti- 
lence. Afterwards, at the Restora- 
tion of King Charles IL. that there 
might be no defect in our expressions 
of gratitude, the form of “ General 
Thanksgiving” which is now under 
consideration, was added for daily 
use. 

This form of General Thanksgiv- 
ing is thought to have been composed 
by the venerable Bishop Sanderson, 
and it is very properly placed in the 
order of the service immediately af- 
ter the General Intercession. It is 
a more methodical summary of the 
several mercies of God, “ to us and 
to all men,” than we have before us- 
ed. And, as we cannot be too thank- 
ful to God, the acknowledgments, 
which we offered up at the begin- 
ning of the service, maybe very 
properly repeated so near the close. 

The General Thanksgiving be- 
gins with an acknowledgment of the 
“goodness and loving-kindness” of 
God, “ to us, and toall men.” And 
while we address him asthe “ Fa- 
ther of all mercies,” we profess our- 
selves (as we truly are) his “unwor- 
thy servants.” We then proceed to 
enumerate our obligations to him, as 
our Creator and Preserver, and the 
giver of all temporal and earthly 
blessings.—The enjoyments of this 
life, however mean in conrparison 
with those of a future state, still pos- 
sess their proper value. The all- 
wise Author of our being knows 
what is fitting for us in every state, 
and dispenses his favours according- 
ly. We are therefore to accept the 
vood things of this world with grati- 
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tude, and use them with moderay; 
and cheerfulness. But, “ above ajj 
we must be grateful to God for 
spiritual mercies which he dispe 
tous. Among these we particu, 
ize the blessings of redemption, say 
tification, and salvation. 

When we consider our own sinfj 
ness and wretchedness, and the aly 
dant treasures of the divine m 


and goodness; when we consi jes, wh 
the misery from which we are dejjmsed to rece 
ered, and the everlasting happinglir blessings. 
and glory which are proffered toymmbich they \ 
we are lost in admiration of the gm When we 
ing kindness of God, and can nengmings of Cre 
sufficiently praise and adore him ™medemption. 
his “‘ inestimable love in the redemijerated, an 
tion of the world by our Lord Jegiiheir extent } 
Christ..—“ Lord! what is mailed with w 
that thou hast such respect hedivine gc 
him ; or the son of man, that tind ourselv 
so regardest him ?—But we furtgiidequate re 
bless God for our sanctification ajmhange our t! 
salvation. The former we desmations, and 
nate by “the means of grace,” agfher to grant 
the latter by “the hope of glory{Mddition to 
The principal means of grace, @ give us a 
ways by which we may obtain ties,” and tc 
gracious aids of the Holy Spirit, aifhankful” 
prayer, the reading of the word @produce in ¢ 
God, and the participation of if the merc 
holy Sacraments of Baptism, and tive ourselv 
Lord’s Supper. They who refwiathem. — 
or neglect the use of these meamihem separe 


must not presume to expect theeiijum up the 


to be obtained by them—the sancilfspecially w 
cation and salvation of their soulfMluence of d 
But, alas! how fatally do men dqMastly to esti 
ceive themselves on this subjective be “ uni 
How many there are, who call thenf@he gratitud: 
selves Christians, and yet live in tforth at our 
habitual neglect of these essential dance of the 
ties of Christianity! especially ath,” and th 
that which is the most important @has suppliec 
all, the receiving of the Lord’s Sujitry expressi 
per. Strange infatuation! To thaifwill eee 
God for our Redemption, and at @Lord ; his 5 
same time to refuse to commemorifnouth. T 


it in the way which the Redeem#fhestowed uy 
has commanded! ‘To thank him lithe world 1 
the means of grace, and yet nevifot think, 
to use the chiefest of those meai'fraise in tt 


i Nofms22. | The Commentator. 23 
























































noderatigy the hope of glory, and yet never hearts, or pretend to thank him pri- 
above aj receive the pledge and earnest of vately.in our thoughts. We should 
10d for mat glory, tendered to us in the Ho- “shew forth his praises” with our 
dispengimy Communion! Let those who at- “lips,” and our gratitude should 
Particulend the common service of the have as many witnesses, if it were 
tion, sanmhurch, and never approach the possible,as his mercies. Thus shall 
ord’s ‘Table, consider what an in- we proclaim his glory, and excite 
WN SinfiMonsistency and absurdity they are others to join with us, and assist us. 
| the abuimuilty of ; and what an insult itis to But when we have thus praised 
ine mengmhedivine majesty, to thank God for God with our lips, our duty is not 
> cOnsijgmercies, which they obstinately re- ended. We must glorify him “in 
are delice to receive, and to pray tohim our lives.”—The most pompous 
happinglmpr blessings, the means of obtaining and solemn thanksgivings from the 
red toymhich they wilfully reject. habitual evil liver, are but profane 
of the jl When we meditate on all the bles- mockery, aud are odious in the sight 
can newmings of Creation, Preservation, and of God. It is when we “give our- 
re him@@medemption, which we have enu- selves up to his service, and walk 
e redemmmerated, and consider them in all before him in holiness and righteous- 
ord Jegiheir extent and effects, our souls are ness,” that we verify our gratitude. 
is magmlied with wonder at the treasures of ‘This is the best and most genuine 
vect wif/hedivine goodness. And since we thanksgiving, and without this de- 
that th™ad ourselves unable to render an  monstration of our gratitude, all our 
ve fur@mdequate return of gratitude, we professions will be inconsistent, and 
ation amhange our thanksyivings into suppli- in vain. “ Praise is not seemly in 
we deidifations, and pray our heavenly Fa- the mouth of a sinner,” but “ it be- 
ace,” aam™her to grant us one favour more, in cometh well the just to be thankful.” 
of gloryMM@ddition to all the rest—even to These thanksgivings and petitions, 
grace, @ give us a due sense of all his mer- like all others, we present in the 
»btain tlie,” and to make us “ unfeignedly name and mediation of Jesus Christ ; 
spirit, m@fhankful” for them.—In order to and we conclude the whole witha 
word @@produce in our minds “ a due sense” doxology, in which we ascribe to the 
0 of MB the mercies of God, we should Son, with the Father, and the Holy 
1, and tiffive ourselves to frequent meditation Ghost, all honour and glory, world 
oO refujpathem. We should contemplate without end. Amen. 
e mealimiem separately, and endeavour to After this general Thanksgiving, 
t theeifum up the amount of them; and and when we are about to conclude 
e sancilifspecially we should pray for the in- our devotions, it is proper that we 
eir soulf@luence of divine grace, to enable us should reflect on all the great and ne- 
men d@ustly to estimate them. Then shall cessary requests that we have made ; 
subjective be “ unfeignedly thankful,” and renewing our desires that God would 
all theof@he gratitude of our hearts will burst grant our petitions, and animating 
ve inti@@orth at our lips. Out of the abun- our hearts by the hope that he will 
>ntial dance of the heart the mouth speak- do so. For this purpose, the Com- 
cially th,” and the Psalmist of Israel, who pilers of our Liturgy have furnished 
ortant @has supplied us with language for ev- us with the admirable Prayer of St. 
‘d’s Sufry expression of gratitude, says, “1 Chrysostom. 
Po thautiiyill ease give thanks unto the Neither this, nor the following ben- 
id at (W@Lord ; his praise shall ever be in my edictory prayer, were placed at the 
emorlinouth. The mercies of God are close of the daily morning and eve- 
edeem#estowed upon us openly, so that all ning service, in the English Com- 
him ithe world may see them. We must mon Prayer Book, till the last re- 
t nev@mot think, therefore, to conceal his view; being found before that, at 
meaiMhraise in the secret corners of our the end ofthe Litany. There also 
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stood the Prayers for the King and 
Royal Family, and that for the Cler- 
gy and People, though Mr. Wheat- 
ley supposes they were always used 
in the places where they now stand. 

The Prayer under consideration 
is taken from the middle of. St. 

Chrysostom’s Liturgy; but it is 
much more judiciously placed in the 
close of ours. It first thankfully 
confesses the great goodness of our 
blessed Redeemer, in disposing our 
minds, of themselves so variously 
and wrongly inclined, to ask unani- 
mously cf him such things as we 
ought, and in encouraging our appli- 
cations by such explicit assurances 0 
his hearing us. Then, it submits 
entirely to his wisdom, in what man- 
ner, and how far, he will think it for 
our good to grant us any of our par- 
ticular requests. For two. things, 
however, we positively and importu- 
nately pray, because he has absolute- 
ly engaged to bestow them on our 
prayers and endeavours; namely, 
the knowledge of all necessary reli- 
gious truth in this world; and when 
we shall pass out of it into the werld 
to come, life everlasting: Being ful- 
ly assured that if these two points, 
the knowledge of God here, and the 
enjoyment of him hereafter, be secu- 
red, every thing else is comparative- 
ly of little value. 

Tt isa general rule in our liturgy, 
(the Litany, and a few Collects only 
being excepted,) to address all cur 
Prayers to the Father, in the name, 
and throngh the mediation, of his 
Son. But this Prayer of St. Chrys- 
ostom is directed immediately to the 
Son; as appears from the promise 
referred to in the introductory part, 
which our Saviour made in his own 
person, while he dwelt on the earth, 
and also from the omission of the 
usual words, “through Jesus Christ 
dur Lord,” at the end. Not that 
when we address ourselves to one 
person only in the blessed Trinity, 
we are to exclude the others from 
oor thoughts; since they are one un- 
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divided nature, and jointly constity, 
the object of our worship. It is jug, 
ly expressed, therefore, in the Nicen 
Creed, that “the Holy Ghost, wjqj 
the Father and the Son together, js 
worshipped and glorified.” 

After we have presented our pray. 
ers and praises to Almighty God iy 
his sanctuary, the service is conclud. 
ed with the Apostolic Benediction 
“ The grace of our Lord Jesus Chirig, 
and the love of God, and the felloy. 
ship of the Holy Ghost, be with y 
all evermore.” Though this formo 
Benediction, is not literally copie 
from the Benediction ordained by 
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23.) yet it virtually agrees with i, 
“(On this wise shalt thou bless th 
children of Israel, saying unto them, 

“The Lord bless thee and ke 
thee : 

The Lord make his face to shin 
upon thee, and be gracious un 
thee : 

The Lord lift up his countenane 
upon thee, and give thee peace.” 

And this ancient form of benedic 
tion, in ‘which the name of Jehova 
is repeated three times, and in the 
Masoretic copies with a different a 
cent each time, is, by the Jews them 
selves, supposed to contain a Givin 
mystery. The pious and intelliges 
Christian will perceive that it cor 
tains a direct allusion to the thre 
persons of the ever blessed ‘Trinity: 
‘To the Father, that he may bless ani 
keep us; to the Son, that he mari cause of all 
make his face to shine upon us, ani forts which 
be gracious unto us; and to the How above all, « 
ly Ghost, that he may lift up teifworld by. 
light of his countenance upon us, athe means 
give us peace both now and ever glory. He 
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The Apostolic Benediction, asitBand he “s 
is used in our Liturgy, is rather iBvave his « 
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well as for the Congregation. It isadopt reper 
a prayer for three things essentially Ritual famil; 
necessary to our happiness and sa! God, and j¢ 
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yation.—First, that “the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may .be with 
s all.” 
‘ By “the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” are meant those peculiar 
acts of favour and mercy which are 
ascribed to him in the gospel ; name- 
ly, the redemption and salvation of 
our souls. ‘ Ye know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” says St. 
Paul, “ that though he was rich, yet 
for your sakes he became poor, that 
ye, through his poverty might be 
sich.” To pray for this grace, there- 
fore, is to supplicate an interest in all 
the advantages of his sufferings, his 
Bideath and intercession; that our 
yansgressions may be pardoned 
through his blood, that we may be 
justified by his righteousness, renew- 
ed by the Holy Spirit, and at last re- 
ceived into his eternal kingdom and 
glory. 

But because the blessings which 
Christ has purchased for us are con- 
ferred upon us by the Father, we 
therefore request, secondly, that “ the 
Love of God may be with us all ev- 
ermore.”’ 

To comprehend the length and 
breadth, and depth and height of the 
love of God, is impossible: it pass- 
ah all understanding. The ideas 
which we have of it, are derived from 
ithe manifestations of his good will 
towards us, in the dispensations of 
his providence and grace. We are 
assured that his love was the moving 
cause of all the blessings and com- 
forts which we enjoy in this life, and 

B above all, of the redemption of the 
world by our Lord Jesus Christ, of 
the means of grace, and the hope of 
glory. He is the “ Father of mer- 
cies, and the God of all comfort,” 
and he “so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should 
hot perish, but have everlasting life.” 
it is his love which leads him to 
adopt repentant sinners into his spir- 
itual family, making them heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ ;?—= 
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a manifestation of his grace which 
caused the Apostle to exclaim, “ Be- 
hold what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called the sons of God !” 
By this love he takes care of us, as a 
father of his children ; providing for 
our present subsistence, and prepar- 
ing for us an eternal inheritance in 
the world to come. 

To pray for this love to abide with 
us continually, is to desire that per- 
fection of happiness for ourselves and 
our fellow-worshippers, which God 
only can bestow :—a love which is 
immutable, and which will abide 
from everlasting to everlasting upoo 
them that fear him, and keep his 
covenant. ‘These his love engraves 
upon the palms of his hands; he 
sets them asa seal upon his arm; 
he keeps them as the apple of his 
eye; and they shall never perish. 
He will guide them here by his coun- 
sel; and after that receive them to 
glory. 

We come, thirdly, to the conclu- 
sion of this Apostolic blessing ; “‘ The 
feltowship of the Holy Ghost be with 
us alf evermore.” 

Thotgh God the Father counsel- 
led, ‘and God the Son effected the 
work of our Redemption; yet it is 
God the Holy Ghost that applies all 
the benefit of it to our souls. The 
efficacy of all the means of grace is 
so fully ascribed to the Holy Spirit, 
that he is said “to work all in all.” 
The fellowship of the Holy Ghost is 
manifested in his accompanying us 
in the reading of the word of God, 
and concurring with us in its holy 
Ordinances; communicating to us 
his gifts and graces in and by them,,. 
and instructing us by the one, while 
he sanctifies us by the other. When 
this is truly our experience, we are 
said to be born again of water and 
of the Spirit. St. Paul reminds the 
Corinthians that they were washed 
from the guilt and pollution of their 
former sins by the Spirit of God. 
And, in his Epistle to Titus, he as- 
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cribes our salvation, not to any works 
of righteousness that we have done, 
but to the washing of regeneration, 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost. 

It only remains that we seriously 
ask ourselves whether we sufficiently 
realize the blessings included in this 
benediction of the Apostle.—Do we 
wish for the pardon of our sins, and 
acceptance with God’ These are to 
be found in * ‘ibe grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Do we seek protec- 
tion from our enemies, and strength 
to persevere in the ways of holiness ? 
These are to be obtained through 
‘‘ the love of God.”” Are we anxious 
to be sanctified in body, soul, and 
spirit ? “ The fellowship of the Holy 
(;host’’ must be with us as our sanc- 
(ifier, who alone can enable us to 
adorn our christian profession, and 


make us meet for the kingdom otf 


heaven. C. 
TP 
For the Chorechman’s Vagazine. 
ON LIVING UNTO CHRIST. 


Waroever acquaints himself with 
what passes within his own breast, 
will acknowledge the depravity of 
the human heart; and whoever at- 
fentively observes the conduct of 
mankind must be persuaded, that in 
general, it is oppesed to the will of 
God. It is on occount of their natu- 
ral corruption and sinfulness, that the 
Apostle describes all men to be, “ by 
nature children of wrath.” By the 
mercy and goodness of God in Jesus 
Christ, they were redeemed from the 
original curse, and means were gra- 
ciously provided, by which, through 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
they might correct and subdue their 
propensities to sin, and qualify them- 
selves for present pardon and final 
justification.” Though they are to 
qualify themselves for God’s pardon 
and blessing, by their faith, piety and 
holiness ; yet the sole cause of their 
justification, and of all their spiritual 


mercies, is the merits of Christ’, 
sacrifice. This is indisputably the 
doctrine of the Church; and one 
would think that there was no room 
to doubt, that it is the genuine doe. 
trine of holy scripture. 


The scriptures, indeed, describe 


man in his natural condition, as poor, 
and blind, and naked, and miserable: 
but they represent the interposition 
of the Son of God to have been of jp. 
finite merit and value ;—they declare 
that Christ died for all men; tha 
the object for which he came into 
the world was to save sinners. He 
is therefore said to have given hin. 
self a ransom for all, and to be thy 
propitiation for the sins of the whok 
world. St. Paul describes the object 
of this interposition to have been, 
that men “ should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto hin 
that died for them,” in order tha 
they might be qualified for the bene 
fits which he purchased for them. 
Not to live unto Christ, is to live in 
disobedience to his laws, and in thor 
evil practices which disqualifies one 
for an interest in his mercy and ie 
vour. Mankind are naturally dispo- 
sed to adopt a course of conduc, 
which cannot be viewed by the Al 
mighty with approbation, and which 
tends to render them unhappy here, 
and miserable for ever. ‘To follov 
the natural bent of our own hearts; 
to pursue the paths of pleasure and 
of sin; in the thoughtless gaieties, 
and in the fashionable amusements 


of life ; to neglect those things which 


belong to our eternal peace; to de 
vote the mind unceasingly to tempo 
ral interests and honours; or to pass 
our time without an abiding sense 0 
our dependence upon God, and out 
accountability to him, is to live, not 
to Christ, but to ourselves, to pleas 
ure, to the world, and to sin. If the 
Christian be not altogether regaré 


less of the duties which God requires 


of him; if, in joining in the pleas 
ures and gratifications of the world, 
he sometimes thinks of God and! 
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ligion: if he be not abandoned to 
vice and profligacy; but when he 
engages in the work of religion, if he 
yerform its duties without any sense 
of their obligation, or without fear, 
and love, and gratitude towards the 
Almighty; if his affections concen- 
trate here; or if he habitually indul 
ges unholy thoughts, and desires, and 
passions ; or, making every thing 
subservient to his temporal interests, 
if he seeks his own ease, honour, and 
aggrandizement, his conscience will 


F concur with the declarations of the 


divine word, in assuring him that he 
does not live to God his creator, his 
Saviour, and judge, but to himself, 
to his passions and desires, and to 
ihe world, its pleasures and sins. 

It is probable, that on a strict scra- 
tiny, there would be found very few, 
who have sustained that elevated 
character, which is due from them, 
as related to a divine Saviour. Thou- 
sands there are, who fancy them- 
selves truly religious, yet, strange as 
itmay seem, who live in the neglect 
of many important duties, in the in- 
dulgence of unholy passions, and in 
the practice of known sins. ‘There 
are others, who sustaining a fair 
character, and relying upon their 
moral integrity, neither live by faith, 
nor walk in the spirit, who, feeling 
no gratitude for the gift of a Saviour, 
view the ordinances of religion with 
indifference, and in their conduct 
have little or no regard to their fu- 
ture eternal state. Such persons, it 
is manifest, live not according to the 
Gospel of Christ. And it behooves 
them to enquire seriously, whether 
all the motives, objects and ends of 
their conduct, are not concentrated 
in their own interests, honour, or 
pleasures; or whether they aim in 
all their actions to walk as becometh 
the Gospel of Christ. . He whose ac- 
tions are not formed by the rules of 


| the Gospel, lives, ia reference to his 


eternal interest, to no purpose at all. 
{f the Gospel be not the rule of his 
faith, and the guide of his conduct, is 
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there not reason to fear, that he is 
still in the gall of bitterness and in 
the bond of iniquity, obnoxious to 
the displeasure of God, and liable to 
eternal condemnation. 

On this subject, every christian, 
ought to examine.and try himself. 
He should inquire,to whom, in a 
spiritual sense, he is living 5 in whose 
service he is engaged; whether his 
life be such as becometh those who 
have been redeemed by the precious 
blood of Christ, and who are prom- 
ised an eternal and blessed inherit- 
anee. 

There are so many imperfections, 
so many unholy thoughts, desires 
and affections, mingled with our best 
performances, that if “ the Lord 
were to be extreme to mark what is 
done amiss,”’ none could be justified 
in his sight. They have to sustain 
a continual conflict with their own 
evil propensities, and with the tempt- 
ations of the world, or they will be 
drawn off from their obedience to 
Christ, and brought into captivity to 
sin and death. 

To “live unto Christ,” is to re- 
nounce the pomps and vanities of 
this world, together with {the lusts 
and desires of the flesh; to abhor 
and detest sin; to forsake every evil 
way, and to bring our whole nature 
into subjection to the law of Christ. 
“ Te live unto Christ,” is to imitate 
the example which he set: to be 
meek and lowly, harmless and inof- 
fensive ; to possess and cherish holy 
affections ; to exercise all the graces, 
and to practise all the virtues re- 
commended in the Gospel ; to be of | 
a kind and forgiving témper; com- 
passionate and bountiful to the poor 
and necessitous: to be patient, re- 
signed, and submissive to the allot- 
ments of divine providence ; to ob- 
serve the ordinances of our holy re- 
ligion; to confide in the merits of his 
sacrifice for acceptance, and to place 
our hopes on his promises. This is, 


in few words, a description of the 
manner in which the diseiples of Je- 
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sus Christ should pass the term of 
their probation. 

Is our life then passed in the ser- 
vice of our divine master? Is our 
conversation in the world sustained 
in that simplicity and godly sincert- 
ty, which becomes the heirs of im- 
mortality? What is the judgment 
of our conscience on the subject of 
these questions ? Is it that we are 
faithfully engaged in the service of 
God ? or that we have devoted our 
years and our powers, to our pas- 


sions, to the world and to sin? 
Ss. 


i ee 


4n Address, delivered in Trinity 
Church, New-Haven, on Tuesday 
evening, the 15th October, 1822, 
on the sulject of Religious Mis- 
sions. 


laddress you this evening, my 
friends and brethren, in compliance 
with the joint request of two charit- 
able associations in this parish—the 
one, termed the Young Churchman’s 
Missionary Society, and the. other, 
the Young Ladies’ Church Mission- 
ary Society—both of which have 
heen recently organised, for the laud- 
able purpose of aiding the Connectt- 
rut Protestant Episcopal Society 
for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, in furnishing the vacant 
and destitute parishes of the diocess 
with missionary services. 

In discharging this duty, it will be 
my object, in the first place, to state 
some general reasons in favor of aid- 
ing and supporting the cause of mis- 
sions ; and next, to shew the neces- 
sity of the present exertions. 

{. In favor of missions in gener- 
al, we may urge—the allotments of 


_ providence—the directions of scrip- 


ture—and the example of Christians 
:n all ages since the promulgation of 


the gospel. 
ist. [tis so ordered in providence, 
that the lots of men are variously 


and very diflerently cast. While iB 5,7. Tt 
is the distinguished privilege of some dis oil 
to abound in every thing desirable hat 
as well for the wants of the body m ’ down | 
the demands of the soul, it is the i id that 

painful lot of others to suffer need, ais to 

to pine in poverty, or to famish fo BH on. in 

lack of spiritual nourishment. Wit) Licient oO 
regard to religious privileges, this dif. & edoe of 
ference is remarkably striking. [Bored por 
is the happy destiny of only a small fM so thems 
portion of our race, to eajoy the full B, gituatior 
benefit of the Word and Ordinance & ye pyetty 
of God: For even in those nation Bee the co 
and communities, distinguished by 
the name of Christian, the means o 
dispensing and _ participating | 
these benefits, are only partially pos 


versed, an 
bring this 
lings, the: 
in well de 












sessed—while all the world besides By bear 
is stillinvolved in darkness and th »plying thy 
shadow of spiritual death. This ve MB ties had 
ry allotment, then, plainly indicate MM jhis rule - 


to man, one of his most importan fy. Timoth 
relative duties. God, in his infinite, pj-h. th, 
wisdom, has seen fit to make thi y be rich | 
difference among men, as if for th Brihute. aw; 
very purpose of calling forth the ex intends to 
ercise of one of the most exalted df means y 
the Christian virtues. By causing fyparative 






























some to abound, and others to suflef ip be vie 
need, he has imposed upon the mori to be c. 
favored portion of the race, the ably require, 


solute necessity of providing for the 
wants of the destitute. And wher 
our Saviour said to his disciples, y 


s deficiency 
ved, he doe 
age of ent 


have the poor always with you, Wh: Cuance 
intended to inculcate that active char to wine, ¢ 
ity and benevolence, by which thiByie, And 


superahundance bestowed on the ont, 
is made to supply the deficiency ¢ 
another. And if this is true in it 
general bearing, with what peculia 
force will it apply to the diffusion ¢ 
the gospel, 2nd theextension of thos 


sthat prece 
it hath tivo 
that hath» 
let him 
Not be nece 
ages in suy 


privileges, which accompany that gos 
due administration of its ordinanceSMoughout, a 
Freely have these blessings been beg liberality— 
stowed on a part of mankind ; alifinds of ali 
freely are they bound to impart thedfhose ojf, ‘eli 


to others. Such is the obvious ink 
ence to be drawn from this conside 
ration. But we are not left to d 
pend solely on inference: For, 


he rich mar 
is abundans 
his exalted 

re pass, th 
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‘hile jy ond. The directions of Scripture 
f some, this point, are remarkably expli- 
sirable, BR, ‘Phat perfect rule of charity, 
ody a3 Mij down by our Saviour—* As ye 
is the Bi ouid that men should do to you, do 
r need, giso to them likewise”’—il! act- 
ish for Jypon, in its true spirit, would be 
~ With Bficient, of itself, to ensure the per- 
this dif. ‘mance of this duty. If the more 
ng. It Brored portion of mankind, would 
a small Bice themselves, for a moment, in 
the full B, situation of their nee dy and des- 
inances yte brethren; if they would sup- 
nation Be the condition of each exactly 
hed by Byorsed, and would then endeavor 
1€aNs 0 Bhring this rule home to their own 
ting dMBlings, they would never grow wea- 
lly pot HR in well doing ; but would cheer- 
besides Miy bear their due preportion in 
and the »plying the wants of others. ‘The 
Phis ve Bocles had a perfect understanding 
ndicate MF this rule: And when St. Paul di- 
aportan Bis Timothy, to charge them that 
| infinite, rich, that they do good, that 
ike this y be rich in goud works, ready to 
for the tribute, willing to communicate— 
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intends to inculeate the idea, that 
> means which are bestowed in 
parative abundance upon one, 
ptobe viewed only as a sacred 
st,to be called out, as necessity 
yrequire, for the supply of anoth- 
sdeficiency. And, let it be ob- 
ved, he does not employ the lan- 
age of entreaty, but of authori- 
: Cuarce them, that they be rea- 
to give, and willing to eommu- 



















rich thBate, And much in the same spir- 
the on Msthat precept of our Lord :—“ Fe 
jency OR hath two coats, let him impart to 
e in WE that hath none : and he that hath 
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t, let him do likewise.” But it 
mot be necessary to cite particular 
sages in support of this principle, 
that gospel which breathes 
oughout, a spirit of benevolence 
i liberality—a gospel, which de- 
ds of all, from the poor widow, 
ose gift is limited to her two mites, 
he rich man who is able to cast in 
is abundance, a constant exercise 
this exalted virtue. 
Ye pass, therefore, to the third 
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consideration suggested in favor of 
this duty: the example of Christ- 
ians in all aves. vom the first pro- 
mulgation of Christianity to the 
present period, the gospel has been 
propagried through the instrumen- 
tality of missions. From the mo- 
ment that the apostles were com- 
manded to ea into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature, 
the work has been going on, begin- 
ning at Jerusalem, and spreading 
and extending, from people to peo- 
ple, from nation to nation, from king- 
dom to kingdom, until we are enabled 
to say, in the exulting language of 
the Psalmist—ali the ends of the 
earth have seen the salvation of our 
In the first ages of Christian- 
ity, when the disciples of the cross 
were few in number, and these few 
were Scattered and dispersed; and 
when the infant church was strug- 
gling for its very existence, against 
every species of opposition; the 
preachers of the gospel were entirely 
of the» missionary character, and 
carried on the labour of love, when 
and wheresoever they could gather 
an audience. It was long before 
congregations were collected, and 
churchés permanently founded, even 
where the gospel was first publish- 
ed; and longer still, before the 
preachers had the limits of their op- 
erations and exertions prescribed by 
any local designation. And although 
this afterwards took place gradually, 
as Christianity became more preva- 
lent, it is almost unnecessary to add, 
that there is not a Church now exist- 
ing on earth, that was not first plant. 
ed by missionary labors. As to the 
name by which the first teachers of 
the gospel were distinguished, it is 
not material, on this occasion, to en- 
quire ; for whether they were styled 
apostles, or evangelists, or messen- 
gers, or missionaries, they had the 
same object in view, and the same 
labors to perform. ‘They carried 
with them the tidings of salvation, 
and calied upon all men to abandon 


God. 
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their sins, and turn to the only living 
andtrue God. From the very cir- 
cumstances under which these early 
missionaries went forth, the necessi- 
ty arose of acting upon the principle 
of mutual assistance, of which we 
have been speaking. It became ne- 
cessary for those, who had already 
partially triemphed over the diflicul- 
ties that were opposed to the proy- 
ress of the gespel, to lend their aid 
to others, who had still the like dit- 
ficulties to contend with. Hence, 
we find the large and more prosper- 
ous communities of Christians, ma- 
king up contributions for the relief of 
the wants of the more necessitous. 
St. Paul acknowledges a laudable in- 
stance of this kind, in the 15th chap- 
ter of his epistle to the Romans. 
And in the 16th chapter of his first 
epistle to the Corinthians, he gives 
particular directions as to the manner 
of proceeding with regard to these 
contributions. But he more fully re- 
cognizes the principle itself, in the 
Sth chapter of the second epistle to 
the Corinthians ; when, after extoll- 
ing the liberal contributions ef the 
Macedonians, and recommending 
the like charity to the Corinthians, 
he adds—“ [ mean not that ether 
men be eased, and you burdened ; 
but by an equality, that now at this 
time vour abundance may be a sup- 
ply. for their want, that their abun- 
dance also may be a supply for your 
want : that there may be equality : 
As it is written, He that had gath- 
ered much, had nothing over ; and 
he that had gathered little, had no 
lack.” As the friends of the cross 
multiplied, and found new regions to 
enlighten and convert, new labourers 
were called to the work, until the 
ancient prophecy was literally fal- 
filled :-——“* The Lord gave the word ; 
great wis the company of the 
preachers. ? And then, as in every 
period since, the same principle gov- 
erned. The strong were always 
called upon to help the weak. By 
an active exercise of this principle, 
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the more teeble communities h, 
grown into strength and cop 
quence, and have been able, in thy 
turn, to extend their aid to other 
until at last, through the fostey 










means thus afforded, the work 
filled with Christian  missionay 
Their sound has gone into all; 
earth; and their words unto 


ends of the world. But we ng 


not dwell on these remote cire 
stances 5. since we have examples 
adduce, more immediately inte 
ing to us, as Christians, and 
Churchmen—examples, sufficient 


themselves, to render the very nag 


of Missionary dear to us. Le 
never be forgotten, that the Epiy 
pal Church in this county, owes 
origin and first success to the; 
strumentality of the missions 
sent out from England, by the Sq 
ety for the Propagation of the | 
pel in Foreign Parts. Nov, 
dweli in comparative prosperij 
and are surrounded by the _blessiy 
of the gospel: But let us never | 
get, that this was not always our¢ 
dition. “O God, we have he 
with our ears, and our fathers h 
declared unto us, the noble 
that thou didst in their days, ani 
the old time before them.” T 
was, when Churchmen in this co 
try, were few, and scattered, 
destitute ; without houses of worsi 
or ministers to dispense the word: 
sacraments. ‘Then came the 
come missionary. Then, in fullt 
and confidence in divine supp 
and with a zeal and devotion prop 
tioned to the difficulties to be ence 
tered, the faithful soldiers of the cr 
came and planted the infant Chur 
Here they gathered the scatte 
sheep of the Christian fold; i 
they earnestly contended for 
faith once delivered to the saiil 
here they planted, and here 
watered ; and here has God beenp 
sed to. bless their labours with 
abundant increase! And I rej 


to add, before such an audience 
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ities hay pis, that the venerable servant of 



































nd confifod, who, for nearly half a century, 
le, in th jelivered the message of salvation, 
(oO othenfhad broke the bread of life to your 
€ lostendhers—first entered this parish....1 
€ worl fad almost said, this very church....as 
'SSiOna Missionary. It was a title, in 
ito all hich, as his own hand-writing will 
} unto @estify, he gloried. It was an office, 
t we nella which he laboured diligently for 
Te Circuihe good of souls; and in which, as 
‘am ples e trust, he secured to himself the 
Y MWleRich rewards of futurity.* 
S, and g@ Let this be sufficient, then, to sat- 
u flicient fy us as to the general cause of wis- 
very tai@ions: While we proceed to shew, 
is. Le li. The necessity of the particu- 
ne Epiir exertions, to which our attention 
Y, OWE ME called on the present occasion. 
to the The diocess of Connecticut con- 
VSS 1oOpap ins no less than seventy five or- 
| the “nized congregations of E piscopal- 
f the ( ins ; and about sixty consecrated 
Now, Marches: And yet, for the supply 
rosperli@all these, there are less than forty 
bless ficiating clergymen. ‘The conse- 
never Bhvence is, that many of these congre- 
yS OUT (@tions, being smal! in number, and 
ave li mote from the larger parishes, en- 
thers |} Ww no regular or stated services ; 
ble Cifnd that a large proportion of the re- 
YS, OM Eainder, receive only a partial sup- 
4.” ly. And besides these deficiences, 
this co ere are also many members of our 
tered, pmmunion, dispersed in those parts 
>! WOISBE the diocess, where there are no 
p words arishes organized, nor churches 
> the rected; and where they are of 
in full Hh ese deprived of the ministrations 
© SUPMBod ordinances of our Church.— 
On PCA hese simple facts, are sufficient of 
be ence emselves, to show the want of mis- 
f thea ionary assistance. And it was un- 
nt Chu. a full conviction of this necessi- 
scallil, that the Convention, a few years 
old ; 
d tof +The Rev. Bela Hubbard. D. D. 
ne sallfPommenced his labors in the parish of 
here (i rinity Church, New-fHlaven, asa Mis- 
been piggonary from the above named Society 
: wie England, in the year 1767-—and died 
5 WE BP 1812. In his Nutitia Parochiclis, he 
I re\heas particular to annex the title of 


es “—~ . . e 
1diehCEMissionary to his name. 
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since, organized the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
with a view, among other objects, of 
employing missionaries to supply the 
vacant and destitute parishes of the 
diocess. It has been found, howev- 
er, that the annual cojlections for this 
society, have not been such, as to en- 
able the directors to carry its benev- 
olent objects into very extensive et- 
fect: And hence, it has been deem- 
ed advisable to recommend the or- 
ganization of auxiliary societies, for 
the purpose of lending their particu- 
lar aid to the missionary cause. It 
is justly considered, that while the 
supply from collections, must be pre- 
carious, and may be scanty, these 
auxiliary societies, composed princi- 
pally of the young, the active, and 
the zealous, will afford a constant 
pledge to the church, that means 
shall not be wanting, to carry her 
laudable and benevolent objects, into 
full, complete, and extensive opera- 
tion. 

With the necessity, then, so ap- 
parent, taken in connection with the 
considerations already stated, you 
may well suppose, that it affords me 
great satisfaction to see this parish 
taking such a distinguished lead in 
this most excellent work. The two 
societies, at whose request I address 


you already consist of about seventy 


members each; and they seem to be 
actuated by a zeal and liberality, in 
a good degree proportionate to the 
wants of their brethren, and the im- 
portance of the cause in which they 
are engaged. ‘Their example is 
worthy of imitation ; and, as such, I 
earnestly recommend it to you all. 
I ask not for a public contribution : 
But I ask you for a more permanent 
pledge of your regard for the church, 
and your love for the dispersed and 
destitute members of our communion. 
By enrolling yourselves as members 
of these societies, and thus contribu- 
ting to the relief of your necessitous 
brethren, you will shew your sense of 
the distinguished privileges which 
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you are permitted to enjoy, while 
you take the most eilectual method 
of strengthening the hands of these 
who are labouring to build up the 
waste places of your Zion. 

To you, my friends, who have al- 
ready engaged in this work, I would 
address the lan; guage of encourage- 
ment, Be not weary ia well doing. 
You see abundant cause for exertion 
and perseverance. By comparing 
your own situation with that of many 
of your brethren, you will perceive, 
that your lot has been marked with 
peculiar kindness: And you will 
feel the full jorce of that perfect rule 
of charity, which requires you te do 
unto others, as you would that they 
should do unto you. Many of the 
congregations already vathered, are 
small and feeble, and require the 
fosiering aid which missionaiies may 
afford them. And by the same 
means, as recent exampies abundant- 
ly prove, the scattered and disper- 
sed inembers of our Communion, may 
be collected and regularly organize ‘d 
for ail the purposes of public worship. 
But this is aot all. In eve ry part of 
the diocess, there are numbers now 
iy to the Chureh, as a place of 
safety and peace. $t has been found 
by experience, that other denomina- 
tions of orthodox Christians,—how- 
ever sound their faith, however ar- 
dent their zeal, or however sincere 
their views—owing to sense defect in 
their modes of government, or in 
their systems of discipline, have not 
afforded a sufficient security against 
Intestine divisions aad distractions, 
nor presented an efficient. barrier 


rye re) PF +) te ier 
dv ainsi Live dlartoine MPaags of hye re- 


sy and infiede lity. it yo been per- 
ceived tuat the Church alone, by 
persevering in ithe maimtenance ol 
the primitive order of her ministry, 
worship, aud discipline, has been en 
abled thus far to preserve the integ- 


rity of the ‘ieah, the unity of the 
pirit, and the bond of peace. ‘The 
(nurch, through divine assistance, 
Dus taken a decided and effectual 


stand against every species of disoMytend the k 
der and error. She neither has, ngfi&ad to perpe 
can, nor will, hold terms with thogliyre and ap 
who deny the essential doctrines y 
the cross. She cannot view wiif* So shall tl 
complacency or indifference, thoy Through all 
pestilential sects, who would rob tly ¥ pilet nbc 
Saviour of his divine attributes ay mem 
perfections; or those who woul jesus, our 
break down the motives to practic’ kuew, 
morality, by removing the awh The spring | 
sanctions of future responsibility, , How ; 
; Ping ARO Pastors and 

llow important, then, is it, at sulin. 69 the lo 
a time as this—when the adversan 
is active in the employment of ever 
art and device, for overturning th 
religion of the cross; when the en 
saries of heterodoxy are obtrudip 
themselves upon the ignorant ang 
unwary: and when the country | ON CRI 
literally flooded with infidel a 
proflig ite publications, not only d 
signed to sap the very foundation 
our belies, but calculated to lower t 
ione of moral sentiment and virtuo 
feeling :—how important is_ it, 
present to the consideration of tt 
sincere and anxious enquirer, 1 
sound faith, and beautiful order alan exercise 
worship of the Church-—that faitfiold blood, 
which is sealed by the blood of ##qtended. 
inany martyrs—and that form Every or 
worship, which has been a mediu arliest. rec 
of devotion for the good and the po imitate tl 
ous, for a period of eighteen hundreds which th 
years ! ant instrar 

In this work you have engagefi&rranges hi 
with an alacrity, which gives an eaffakes his fi 
nest of your future diligence, fideli@he whip w 
and perseverance. May you lin bservers v 
many others ready to unite with yoihis develoy 
and to pursue this laudable objediities, whic 
with ap activity and zeal becomi@™fhey migh 
iis importance. As we have oppofected at al 
tunity, let us do good unto all mebsurd to 
especially unto them who are of t@would be 
household of faith. ‘Taking \@oy becam 
our guide, the rule of God’s bolis keenly : 
word : and looking for the aids @wn specie: 
his Spirit, to animate and sustain Wiplace of tl 
let us exert ourselves to the utm0Mfives, Bu 
through the instrumentality of acti"@fflected 
pious, and intelligent missionaries, raw a vi 
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stend the knowledge of the truth, 
nd to perpetuate the blessings of a 
wre and apostolic Church. 
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ew wii’ So shall the bright succession run, 
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dation@® There are many people in the 
lower t@yorld, naturally compassionate 
Virtuo lispositions ; who are betrayed into 
iS it, Wruelty by mere thoughtlessness of 
n of the pain they inflict. It is for their 
jirer, iMiye, and not for those monsters who 


cer allan exercise premeditated cruelty in 



















vat lailold blood, that the present paper is 
od of Mintended. 
form Every one knows that one of the 
| mediu@arliest recreations of childhood is, 
d the Mo imitate the management of horses, 
| hundiea which the whip is the most impor- 
ant instrument. ‘The little urchin 
epgaged@rranges his chairs on the fleor— 
's an edffikes his four in hand, and lays on 
, fideli@he whip without mercy. Common 
you lifbservers would discover nothing in 
with you@his developement of future propen- 
e objeities, which required restraint.— 





becomif hey might suppose, if they ever re- 


ected at all, that it would be highly 
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» all me@bsurd to predict that the whjp 
ire of (would be used too freely, when the 
iking Moy became a man; and animals, 
od’s hols keenly susceptible of pain as his 
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bwn species, were substituted in the 
lace of their wooden representa- 
ives. Buta philosopher, who re- 
lected on the force of habit, might 
aw a very different conclusion. 












On Cruelty to Animals. 


He might fear the effects of thus as- 
sociating the scourge with the treat- 
ment of domestic animals, and would 
seize the opportunity of impressing 
most deeply the lesson of mercy to 
beasts. 

Few perhaps are aware of the ex- 
tent to which unnecessary pain is 
inflicted on the poor dumb animals, 
which a kind Providence has lent tor 
our use. In riding a days journey 
into the country not long since, | 
scarcely passed a yoke of oxen, on 
whose backs I could not observe thi 
“long furrows,” or rather ridges, 
raised by that keen instrument ot 
torture, the cart-whip. How is it 
possible for men to forget that their 
cattle can feel; and tov, 
keenly as themselves the infliction of 
pain! How common is it to observe 
the driver, talking to his horse as to 
a being endowed with understanding ig 
and speech, and plying his whip 
with his utmost strength, while the 
poor, noble, generous beast, uncon- 
scious of a fault, is straining every 
sinew almost to bursting, to satisfy 
the ‘caprice of his unfeeling master, 
and thus imploring him, by a lan- 
guage the most intelligible he can 
use, to spare him the torture of his 
stripes ! Were men really sensible of 
the unnecessary torture they inflict, 
from mere thoughtlessness and habit, 
there are few, I should think, so 
hard-hearted, as not to be more mer- 
ciful te their beasts. 

Another way which a great 
deal of unnecessary pain is given, is 
by leaving oxen to stand for hours in 
succession, with a heavy load pres- 
sing on their necks. Any man may 
learn the meaning of this observation, 
and form some conception of the de- 
gree of suffering which the patient, 
uncomplaining ox is made to endure, 
by supporting a heavy weight him- 
self for a long time, and in the same 
position. Is nota brute animal as 
susceptible of weariness, as his lordly 
master ? ‘This cruelty is the more in- 
excusable, because it may be entire- 
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ly prevented by a very simple contri- 
vance. A standard or piece of tim- 
ber attached at one end by a movea- 
ble joint, to the lower side of the cart- 
tongue, and let down while the load 
was at rest, would save the poor ani- 
mals may an hour of weariness and 
pain. 

This is an age of improvenients. 
{monest all the new inventions that 
are brought to light, why are not 
some devoted to the cause of Auman- 
vty? Very highly should L esteem 
the man, who would employ his 

>and talents to alleviate the un- 
cessary miseries of the brute crea- 
tron. He would be the author of 
aore subst rittel oo rd, th: ‘nthe phi- 
losopher who added another planet 
the solar system. The praise of 
Hloward is in every man’s mouth. 
[s there no Howard to explore the 
sufferings, the wrongs of the brute 
reation, and plead their cause before 
heir oppressors ¢ 

It would be endless to enumerate 
the various modes, in which animals 
ire tortured by the cruelty and ca- 
price of man. ‘To those already 
mentioned, we may add, the severe 
and long continued exertions of the 
road horse. No animal perhaps is 
made to endure so much as this, 
when it is his misfortune to come in- 
to the possession of an unfeeling mas- 
ter. If heis Aired, his fate is still 
worse ; for any injury he may sus- 
tain by hard usage, short of being 
actually disabled, gives the rider no 
concern—the beast belongs to an- 
other ! 

In the beginning, God gave to 
man dominion over the beasts of the 
field: but he never gave him per- 
mission to act the tyrant. The pa- 
tience, docility, and usefulness of do- 
mestic animals, strongly recommend 
them to his friendship and protec- 
tion. They are entirely subjected 
to his power, and have no means of 
escaping from his cruelty. Who 
would be cruel to a being, however 
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humble, who lay completely at his 
mercy | 

“tfe shall have judgment withoy 
rercy that hath shewed no mercy,” 
is arule which applies to the trea, 


ment of beasts, as well as to th 


treatment of men. The meaney 
creatures are the handy-work 
God; and if a sparrow falls not ty 
the ground without his notice, we 
may be assured, that cruelty towards 
the brute creation will not be over. 
looked by him. 

It may be sup posed that this is ton 
humble a theme to deserve a_ plac 
in your paper. I confess I thin 
otherwise. Its meanness is perhaps 
one of the chief causes why it has 


been overlooked, and the whole bruv] 


creation been left to “groan an 
travail in pain together until now.” 
I do not suppose that any disposition 
deliberately cruel, will be reforme 
by seeing these lines; but they may 
serve torender the passionate and 
unreflecting more thoughtful of the 
distress they often occasion. — Pain 
isan evil, by whatsoever being itis 
suffered; anda good man will wisi 
to avoid inflicting it unnecessarily. 
MISERICORDIA. 


—— oo 


Las t hours of Cardinal i ‘olsey- 
from Cavendish’s Life of th 
same. 


“ Upon Monday in the morning,* 
I stoode by his bed side, about eight 
of the clocke, the windowes bein: 
close shut, and having waxe lights 
burning upon the cupborde, I beheld 
him, tas me seemed, drawing faste 
towardes deathe. He perceiving m 
shadowe upon the wall by the bel 
sice.asked who was there? ¢ Sir, 
quoth I, ‘IT am here” ‘How @ 
you do?’ quoth he to me. ¢ Very 
well, Sir,’ quoth f, «if I might see 
your grace we i? *§ Whatis it of th 
clocke ?? said he to me. ¢ Sir,’ said 
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J, ‘it is past eight in the morning.’ 

‘Kight of the clocke!’ quoth he, 
‘that cannot be,’ rehearsing duane 
jimes, ‘eight of the clocke,’ ‘ eight 
ofthe clocke,’ ‘nay, nay,’ quoth he 
at last, ‘it cannot be eight of the 


Bclocke; for by eight of the clocke shall 


you lose your master: for my time 
jraweth neare, that [ must depart this 
world. With that one Doctor Palmes, 
a worshipful gentleman, being his 
chapleine and ghostly father, stand- 


ing by, had me secretly demand of 


him if he would be shriven, and to 
je in a readiness towardes God, 
whatsoever should chaunce. At 
whose desire I asked him that gues- 
tion. * What have ye to doe to aske 
me any suche question ’’? quoth he, 
and began to be very angry with me 


for my presumption; until at the 


laste Master Doctor tooke my parte, 
and talked with him in Lattine, and 


fs pacified him. 


* At alternoone Master Kingstone 
sent for me into bis chamber, and at 
my comming there saide to me, ‘So 
itis, that the king hath sent me ts 
ters by Master Vincent, one of you 
od companions, who hath bin in 
trouble in the towre for money that 
my lord should have at his last de- 
parting from him, which cannot 
nowe be founde. Wherefore tle 
kiag, at this Vincents request, for 
the declaration of his truthe, hath 
sent him hither with his grace’s let- 
ters, that IE should examine my lord 
in that behalfe, and to have your 
counsell herein, to the intente my 
lorde may take it well and in good 
parte. ‘This is the cause of my send- 


ing for you: therefore 1 pray you of 


your council, what way is beste to 
betaken therein, for the true acquit- 
lal of this poor gentleman, Master 
Vincent.’ ¢ Sir,’ quoth I, ‘as touch- 
ing that matter, after mine advice, 
ye shall in your owne person resorte 
unto him to visite him, and in com- 
Munication breake the matter unto 
him. Aud if he will not tell the 


mrauthe, there be that can satisfy the 





kings minde therein. But in any 
wise, mention not, nor speake of ny 
fellowe Vincent. And also I would 
advise you not to tracte the time 
with him: for he is very sicke, and 
I feare me he will not live past a 
day.’ Then went master Kingstone 
to visit him; and asked his first 
howe he did, and so forthe proceed 
ed in conversation, wherein Maste: 
Kingstone demanded of him of the 
sayd money, saying, ‘that my Jord 
of Northumberlande hath founde a 
booke at Cawood that reporteth. 
that you bad but fate fifieen hundred 
pounds ; andit wl not be touade, 
not so muchas one peuuy th : 
who hath made the hing privy oi 
the Sue, Whi refore the hing hath 
written unto me, to demand of you 
where itis become? for it were piiy 
that it should be imbeazled trom you 
bothe. Therefore I shall require 


- | } ’ al] 
you, im the Kings ame, tO tell ime 


the truthe ; to the intent that I may 
make just reporte unto his majestie 
of your answer therein? With that 

my lord pansed a little and saide, 
‘Oh, good Lord! how much doth it 
grieve me that the king should think 
imme any such deceite, wherein I 
should deceive him of any one pen- 
ny that | have. Rather than I would, 
Master Kingstone, imbeazle, or de- 
ceive him of one penny, | would it 
were moulion, and put into my 
mouthe;’ which wordes he spake 
twise or thrise very vehemenily. ‘IT 
have nothing, no never had (God be 
my judge,) that f esteemed so much 
my owne, but that I tooke it ever to 
be the king’s goods, having but the 
bare use thereof during my life; and 
after my death to leave it wholly to 
him: wherein he hath but prevented 
my intent and purpose. And for this 
money that ve demaund of me, I 
assure you that it is none of mine, 
for I borrowed it of diverse of my 
friends to burye me, and to bestowe 

among my servantes, ho have ta- 
ken great paines s about me, like true 

and faithful servantes. Notwith- 
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Stand ling iv it be his pleasure to have 
this money from me, I must hold me 
contente. Yet! would most humbly 
beseeche his Majestie, to see that 
satistied for the discharge of my con- 
science unto them that I owe it.’ 

‘Who be they ?? quoth Mr. King- 
stone. That shall I shewe you,’ 
saide my lorde. ‘I borrowed two 
hundred poundes thereof of Sir John 
\ilen of London; and another two 
nundred poundes of Sir Richard 
Givesham of London: also other two 
inuodred poundes of the master of 
‘lie Savoie, also two hundred poundes 

Dr. Hickden, deane of my col- 

‘doein Oxenferde; and two hun- 
dred poundes of the treasurer of the 
churche of Yorke; and also two 
hundred poundes of parson Ellis my 
chaplen ; and another one hundred 
poundes of a priest, that was then 
his steward, whose name | have for- 
gotten 3 to ‘whome I trust the king 
will restore the same againe, for as 
much as itis none of mine.’ § Sir,’ 
quoth Mr. Kingstone, ‘ there is no 
doubte in the king ; whom ye need 
ot to mistrust in that, but when the 
king shall be advertised hereof, as I 
shall reporte, at my retourne, of your 
earnest request therein, his grace will 

dye as shall become him. But Sir, I 
pray you, where is this money ?’ 
Vie. Kingstone,’ quoth my lord, ‘I 
will not conceale it from the king; 

but will declare it unto you, or I dye, 

by the grace of God. Take a liule 
patieuce with me, I beseeche you.’ 

‘ Well sir, then I will trouble you no 
more at this time, trusting that ye 
will tell me to morrowe.’ ‘ Yea, that 
[ will, Mr. Kingstone, for the money 
i$ safe enoughe, and in an honest 
man’s keeping; who will not kepe 
one penny thereof from the king.’ 
And then the abbot of Leicester 

sent for Mr. Kingstone to supper ; 
who then departed for that nighte. 

“Howbeyt my lord waxed very 

sicke, most likely to die that nighte, 
ind often swooned, and as me thought 
drewe on faste to his ende, untill it 
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was foure of the clocke of the mor 
ing : at which time I spake to hig, 
and asked him how he did. ‘W el 
quoth he, ‘if I had any meate; 
pray you give me some.’ ¢ Sir ther 
is none redy,’ said I, ‘1 wis,’ quot 
he, ‘ ye be the more to blame : for 
you should have alwaies meate fy 
me in a readiness, to eate when my 
stomache serveth me; therefore | 
pray you get me some ; for I inten 
this day to make me strong, to th 
intent that I may occupy myselfe jg 
confession, and make me ready ty 
God.’ ‘ Then sir,’ quoth I, ‘1 wil 
call up the cookes to provide Some 
meate for you; and will also, if} 
be your pleasure, call for Mr. Palmes, 
that ye may common with him, um 
till your meate be ready.’ © With, 
good will, quoth he. And _ there 
with i went fast, and called up th 
cookes bidding them to prepare some 
meate for my lord. ‘Then went Lt 
Mr. Palmes, and tould him what 
case my lord was in; willing him 
rise, and resorte to him with = spede 
And then | went to Mr. Kingstone, 
and gave him warning, that, as | 
thought, my lord would not live; 






advising him that if he had any thing 


to say to him, he should make hast 
for he was in great daunger. ‘lp 
good faith,’ quoth Mr. Kingstone 
‘ ye be to blame: for ye make hin 
believe that he is sicker, and in 
more daunger, than he is indeed. 
‘Well sir,” quoth I, ‘ye shall no 
say another day but I have gives 
you warning, as | am bound to doe, 
and discharge myself therein. 
Therefore | pray you, whatsoeve 
shall channce, let no negligence be 
ascribed to me herein ; for I assutt 
you his life is very shorte. Do there 
fore as ye thinke beste.’ Yet never 
theless he rose, and made him ready, 
and came to him. After be had 
eaten of a cullace made of chicket 

a spoonful or two, at the last quoth 
he, ‘Whereof was this cullaet 
made ?? * Forsothe sir,’ quoth I, ‘0 
a chicken.” ‘ Why,’ quoth he. ‘! 
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asting day,’ (being St. Andrews 
on.) * What though it be,’ quoth 
nctor Palmes, ‘ye be excused by 
yon of ypur sickness ©’ ¢ Yea,’ 
th he, {what though? I will 

eno mor " 
«Then was he in confession the 
sce of an jhoure. And when he 
4 ended |his confession, Master 
ingstone came to him, and bad him 
i morrowe ; for it was about six 
the clocké, and asked him how he 
j. * Sir, \quoth he, ‘I tarry but 
pleasure of God, to render up 
y poore sule into his handes.’ 
ot so sir,) quoth Master King- 
me, ‘with |the grace of God, ye 
ali live, and do very well; if ve 
ibe of good cheere.’ * Nay in 
dsoothe, |Master Kingstone, my 
vase is suche that 1 cannot live; 
[have hal some experience in 
sicke. ‘Thus it is: I have a 
hewith a ¢ontinuall feaver; the 
ure whereof is, that if there be 
alteration of the same within eight 
es, either must ensue excorriation 
the entrailes, or frenzy, or else 
ent deathe; and the best of these 
e is death¢. And as I suppose, 
ms isthe eighth day: and if ye see 
alteration im me, there is no rem- 
save that | may live a day or 
pafter, but deathe, which is the 
ie of these |three, must followe.’ 
t? saide Master Kingstone, ‘you 
n such pensiveness, doubting that 
¢that in good faithe ye need not.’ 
ell, well, Master Kingstone,’ quoth 
lord, ‘1 see the matter maketh 
much worse thav you should be 
inst me; howe it is framed 1 
we not. But if I had served 
j,as diligently as 1 have done 
king, he would not have given 
over in my grey heares. But 
is the juste rewarde that I must 
‘ive, for my diligent paines and 
ly, that Ihave had, to do him 
lee; not regarding my. service 
i0d, but only to satisfye his plea- 
- I pray you have me most 
bly commended unto his royal 
45 
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maj*stie; and beseeche him in my 
behalfe, to call to his princely re- 
membrance al! matters proceeding 
betweene him and me from the be- 
ginning of the world, and the pro- 
gresse of the same; and most espe- 
cialty in his waighty matter ;’ (mean- 
ing the matter betweene good Queen 
Katherine and him) ‘ and then shall 
his graces conscience knowe, wheth- 
er I have offended him, or no. He 
is a prince of royall courage, and 
hath a princely harte; and rather 
then he will miss or want any parte 
of his will or pleasure, he will en- 
danger the losse of the one halfe of 
his realme. For I assure you} I have 
often kneeled before him the space 
of three houres, to persuade him 
from his will and appetite: but I 
could never dissuade him therefrom. 
Therefore Mr. Kingstone, 1 warne 
you, if it chaunce you hereafter to 
be of his privy counsell, as for youre 
wisdome, ye are very mete, be well 
assured and advised, what ye put in 
his head, for ye shall never put it out 
againe.’ 

** Master Kingstone farewell. I 
can no more saye, but I wish ere ¥ 
dye, all thing to have good successe. 
My time draweth on faste. I may 
not tarry with you. And forget not 
what I have saide and charged you 
vithall: for when I am dead, ye shall 
peradventure remembre my words 
better.’ And even with those wordes 
he began to draw his speeche at 
lengthe, and his tongue to faile ; his 
eyes being presently set in his head, 
whose sight failed him. Then he- 
gan we to put him in remembrance 
of Christ’s passion ; and caused the 
yeomen of theiguards to stand bye se- 

cretly, to see him dye, and to be wit- 
nesses of his wordes at his depart- 
ure; whoheard all his saide com- 
munication ; and incontinent the 
clock struck eight, and then gave he 
up the ghost, and thus he departed 
this present life. And calling to re- 
membrance, howe he saide the da 

before, that at eight of the elocke we 
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should lose our master, as it is before 
rehearsed, one of us looking upon 
an other, supposing that either he 
knewe or prophesied of his departure, 
yet before his departure, we sent for 
the abbot of the house, to annoyle 
him, whoe made, all the spede he 
could, and came to his departure, and 
sayd certain praiers, before the 
breath was fully out of his body. 

“ Here is the ende and fall of 
pride and arrogancy of men, exalted 
by fortune to dignities: for I assure 
you, in his time, he was the haughti- 
est man in all his proceedings alive ; 
having more respect to the honor of 
his person, than he had to his spirit- 
uall profession ; wherein should be 
shewed all meekness, humility and 
charity ; the discussing whereof any 
further I leave to divines.” 


Milner’s Account of Eleazar Count 


of Arian. 


‘‘ The accounts of individuals in 
the 14th century who truly feared 
God, and wrought righteousness are 
extremely rare. One person I find on 
the continent, who seems not unwor- 
thy of a place in t*ese memoirs: I. 
mean Eleazar Count of Arian, in 
Naples, born in 1295. At the age 
of twenty-three, he succeeded to 
his father’s estate. That this youth, 
in very afiluent circumstances, and 
atatime of life when the passions 
are usually strong, could support a 
constant tenor of devotion and reli- 
gious seriousness till death, which 
took place about five years after, 
seems scarcely te have orginiated 
from principles lower than those of 
real Christianity. The regulations 
of his household are very remarka- 
ble. ‘ I cannot allow any blasphemy 
in my house, nor any thing in word 
or deed which offends the laws of de- 
corum. Let the ladies spend the 
morning in reading and prayer, the 


afternoon at some work. Dice, , 
all games of hazard, are prohibi, 
Let all persons in my house diy 
themselves at proper times, but 

erin a sinful manner. Let ther 
constant peace in my family ; oth 
wise two armies are formed pj 
my roof, and the master is dey 
ed by them both. If any differg 
arise, let not the sun go down y 
your wrath. We must bear 

something, if we have to live ar 
mankind. Such is our frailty, 

are scarcely in tune with ourselyg 
whole day ; and if a melancholy 
mour come on us, we know not 

what we would have. Not to | 
and not to forgive, is diabolical; 
love enemies, and to do good for 
is the mark of the children of 
Every evening all my family shal 
assembled at a godly conference, 
which they shall hear somethin 
God, and salvation. Let non 
absent on pretence of attending 
my affairs. I have no affairs s 
teresting tome, as the salvation 
my domestics. I seriously forhit 
injustice, which may cloak itself 
der colour of serving me.’ ‘ 
feel an impatience under an afin 
said he, on one occasion, ‘ I Jo 
Christ : Can any thing which I 
fer, be like that which he end 
for mer’? Weare told that his 

duct in life corresponded to 

maxiins. “I could not prevail 
myself,” says Mr. Milner, “to 
over in silence such a characte 
this, whom general history, fil 
the intrigues and ambitious entet 
ses of popes and princes, né 
knows nor regards. God has bit 
cret saints in the dullest seasor 
his church, and Eleazar sees 
have been one of these. But he 
soon removed from this vale of 
row. His behaviour in his las 
ness was of a piece with his life. § 
history of our Saviour’s Passion 
read to him daily, and his mind 
consoled by this means, amid 
pains with which he was afflic 
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The 6th charge of Mr. Dickenson, 
s for kneeling at the communion. 

Although there is little or nothing 
id against the posture of adoration, 
tthe present day, it was formerly a 
bject much employed against the 
uch. The dissenters constantly 
arged the church with conformity 
)the papists, and particularly in 
joring the bread and wine in the 
scrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
ir. Dickenson made the following 
arge by way of query: Why will 
mu symbolize with the papists, in 
padoration of @ BREADEN Gop? 
‘hy will you give such countenance 
ptheir horrid idolatry, to the grief 
id wounding of many of God’s dear 
dren 2? To which Mr. Beach re- 
ied as follows: ‘‘ And now, sir, it 
my turn to expostulate with you. 
hy will you dissenters symbolize 
ith the pope in his hourid familiari- 
,yea, equality, with Christ, and sit 
she does when you receive the tre- 


ry 2 endous body and blood of the Son 
hich | 20d! Why will you symbolize 
a ih the Socinians, who say Christ 
at hi but a mere man and not God, and 
> te: Berefore they sit at his table; and, 

—_ dmdeed were the first who used that 
a decent posture of sitting, contrary 
> OR all other churches; and this we 
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n easily prove. Why will you, 
en, countenance the horrid impiety 
ud blasphemy of these wretches, to 
egriet and wounding of many of 
od’s dear children ? Thus you see 
we offend you, by being too hum- 
eand reverent in our gestures at 
eholy table, you offend us as much, 
y being too slovenly and irreve- 
nt.” 

It appears, after a careful review 
the institution of the Lord’s Sup- 
tr, that so far from there being any 


) ecept or command, we have no ex- 
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ample of the posture of our Lord and 
his disciples, when the eucharist was 
for the first time administered. The 
most fair inference from the history 
is, that they stood or lay in a reclin- 
ing posture, a custom still in prac- 
tice among the eastern nations. We 
read, John xiii. 2, that Christ rose 
up from supper and laid aside his 
garment : From which, Mr. D. and 
others, have very confidently affirm- 
ed, that Christ sat. For, say they, 
Is not their sitting down to the table 
at the beginning, and then rising up 
from it when they had done, a suffi- 
cient evidence that they partook of 
this ordinance sitting? But their 
mistake lies in supposing that this 
supper from which the Lord rose, 
was what is termed the Lord’s Sup- 
per; when, in truth, the latter was 
not instituted for some time after. 
This will plainly appear, by reading 
this 13th chapter of John, from the 
2nd tothe 27th verse. The first 
supper was the passover, from which 
Jesus arose and laid aside his gar- 
ment, took water and a towel, wash- 
ed his disciples’ feet, and discoursed 
with them. After this, he sat or re- 
clined again* (the latter, most prob- 
ably, was the posture; for we find 
John leaning on Jesus’ bosom, verse 
25) and as the Jewish custom was, 
for the master at the feast to take 
bread and wine, and distribute to all 
the company, so did Christ, and 
gave Judas the sop: (i.e.) bread 
dipped in wine.? But still, the Lord’s 
Supper was not instituted: For af- 
ter all this, Christ took bread, and 
blessed it, and gave thanks : (i. e.) 


* This was done by resting upon the 
left arm, on couches placed round the 
table. On each couch there were seve- 
ral persons; and the head of one, came 
near to the bosom of him who reclined 
above him on the same couch. 


+ Dr. A. Clark endeavors to prove, 
that Judas, immediately on receiving 
the sop, went out to find the chief priest, 
and was not present at the Lord’s Sup- 
per. 
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prayed over it, and consecrated it to 
be his sacramental body; and so 
the cup also.* Compare Matt. xxvi. 
26. Mark xiv. 22. Luke xxii. 19. 
But on this subject, let us hear our 
author :— 

‘“S As the dissenters stand up at the 
consecration prayer, they cannot 
consistently suppose that Christ and 
his apostles, sat at the prayer before 
the sacrament, So there is not the 
least hint of the disciples’ sitting 
down to receive, immediateiy after 
the consecration. So that what you 
call your sufficient evidence [Christ's 
rising up trom Supper] is nothing 
else but your hasty mistake, which 


you could not bave committed, if 


you had read a little turther on, in 
the same chapter. For you make 
the apostles that night to eat but one 
supper, when it is plain they did eat 
two, if not three distinct suppers, viz. 
the passover, the sop, and last ot all, 
the Lord’s Supper You suppose it 
certain, that they did not rise up irom 
table alter they first sat down, until 
they bad finished eating and drink- 
ing. And yet, it is as evident as 
words can make it, that after the first 
Supper or passover, Christ rese up 
and washed his ditetples’ feet; and 
after this. sat down again; and then 


they ate what is called the sop, of 


which Judas partook, John xii. 26. 
After all this, Christ went to prayer, 
and consecrated the Lords Supper, 
from which they are never said to 
siseup. And therefore (according 


* The above comm: ntator, has a long 
disputation on the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, in whieh be labors with 
all his ingenuity in biblical criticism, to 
prove that Christ did not biess or sanc- 
tify the elements, but only,blessed God. 
Thus, in avoiding the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, he has fallen into t} 
error of the Quakers, or woise, retain- 
ing a form: withont jife, or the cipabili- 
ty of receiving life. On this, aswell as 
some cther subjects, the words of Fes- 
tus may be applied to Dr. Ciark: Wuch 
earning doth make thee mad. At Icast 
the old adage is verified: ‘*Great men 
are not always wise.” 


to you) they "never sat down to Mr. Dic! 
And yet you are so confident, {hgmlr. Beach, 
you say, if what you offer be notfas used in. 
sufficient evidence, you despair qmoctrine of 
ever seeing any thing proved. Amrought in.* 
pray who can help it, if you are sos 
len,as todespair of our convicti 
and give us over for obstinate dune 
it we will not take your careless |) 
der for a demonstration.’”* 
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* The dtvout Bp. Beveridge, in } 
sermon, entitled, The Worthy Cq 
municant, Vol. 2, p. 290. has not oy 
answered all queries on this subj 
bui im his usual simplicity and rod 
sincerity, has expressed himself in 
manner calculated at once to enlighig 
ihe understanding, and to bow the yg 
itent heart, that it may not only dy 
near to the chancel with a true 2 
lively faith, but with fear and tren 
ling, may worship the Trinely in wil 
nspiru.and m truth. * Hence} 
says, ‘“‘the church requires us to; 
ceive the bely sacrament knecling,p 
for any respect to the creatures| 
read and wine in themselves, but} 
putus in mind, that Almighty God, af# 4s to the 
Creatorand Redeemer. the only objediertain they « 
of all religious worship, is then speci ,or at the 
l\ present with us, offering bis own bgd’s day, th 
dy and blood tous ; that so we may aime bowiag 
our faith in him. and express our sea ey called th 
of his goodness to us, and of our 4 unday, in tol 
worthiness of it, in the most humilatday; but 
posture we can. And indeed could adleeived the | 
church be sure, that all her membe k) they k 
would receive as they ought, with ‘all and J. Mar 
she needed not to have con manddl lived seve 
them to have received it Knecling: @edoctrine « 
they conld not do it any otherwise ght of. 
than with a posture of aduration. '& , 
be “vw can | pray in Br to Almiught ee 
God to preserve both my body and siland; the Di 
io everlasting hie, and not make mpurches of tl 
bods . as we 1} as my soul, bow cownh n Confession 
fi re | im? tiow can *, by aquick ale large king 
lively faith, behold my Saviour, as COMMMrk, and S\ 
ing to me, and offering me his own tai dukedom 
dy and blood, and not fall down aiid the marq 
v orshi! Lin? How can I, by faith, ld Germany 
hold of ihe pardon of all my sivs, @ that empi' 
there sealed and delivered unto me, afactice of kr 
receive ivany otherwise than upon MRurches were 
knces? J dare not, | cannot do HRd Jerome 
Aud they bave too much cause to sMiartyrdom at 
pect, that ibey do not disgern the Lodffore than a 
body [and especially his divinity] 2% reformed 
therefore do not receive it worthilfins of Augsth 
Be sure, our receiving the blessed be@ Protestant 
rly reformec 
‘not only wn 
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wn to Mr. Dickenson next challenges 
ent, thal: Beach, to prove that kneeling 
be notmpas used in any church before the 
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od blood of Christ, as the Universal 
burch always did, in an humble and 
joring posture, is both an argument 
bdexciternent of our faith inbm: By 
we demonsirate to the world, and our 
«a consciences, that we discern the 
rl’s body, to be very God, and very 
m, to believe him to be ihe A.pha and 
ymega, th Jirst and the lust, God over 
j, every where, and especially present 
ith his church: Aad by ti, We stir up 


re, in 
Lit} Cy 
not op) 


aa 
S Subyeg 


and goi id excite both ourselves, to act and 
self in kercise Our fuith more stediastly upon 
enhghig wn; io that by a ioring um as our 
W the p ud, we actually acknowledge him to 
my dra »>God as Weil as mao; and therefore 
Bday “WM, all-suificicat Savivur, wo 1s able to 
1G UtN@ve ty the utiermust, all that come 
nt Wily God by him: And by conse- 
eLCe.” Beace, one whoin we have all the rea 
US {0 1B, ju tue world to believe and trust 
cling, aud rely upon, as our ouly Saviour 
calure id Redeemer. 
PS, butt 

God, @§* Asto the primitive Christians, it ts 
Oly oljeertain they did not sit, either ia pray- 
1 Speci or at tue huly supper; ior on the 
is OWN Wilord’s day, they generally stood, and 
> may Mime bowing -v the Lord’s table, which 
our sco@ey called the Aitar. ‘They stood on 
f our wiinday, in tokea of Christ's rising on 
‘t hum atday; but on other days, (for they 
could a@@ceived the eucharist every day of the 
m«mbeteek) they kneeled. St. Cyril, Cat. 
with ‘all and J. Martyr, Res. 115. These wri- 
Dy bodies lived several hundred years, before 
Cling; @@edoctrine of transubstantiation was 
otherwiiought of. 
tion. @i The Reformed churches of France, 
Alnugifd those of Geneva, and Helvetia, 
y and sifand; the Dutch generally sit. The 
make tiburches of the Bohemian and Augus- 
Cowon Miia Confession, which spread through 
juick aiffe large kingdoms of Bohemia, Den- 
5, as Col@ark, and Sweden, through Norway, 
Isown! dukedom of Saxony, Lithunia, 
down aid the marquisate of Brandenburgh 
y faiih, 4) Germany, and other free cities 






y 108, @ that empire, generally retain the 
LO me, aietice of kneeling. ‘The Bohemian 
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rches were reformed by John Huss 
d Jerome of Prague, who suffered 
artyrdom at Constance, A. D. 1416, 
ore than a century before Luther) 
” reformed and prepared the confes- 
pas of Augsbourg, and were first call- 

Protestants. [hese churches, so 
rly reformed, and of so large extent, 
F not only mse the gesture of kmeel- 
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plied, “isnot this an odd- way of 
answering books? You had said, 
that kneeling was brought in by the 
papists, &c. This I denied, and pro- 
ved from St. Cyril and Justin Mar- 
tyr, who lived many hundred years 
before the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion was heard, that in their time, 
they used a posture of adoration at 
the scarament, and had no notion of 
sitting. And itisso far frum being 
true, that Pope Honorious decreed it, 
that kneeling at the time of receiv- 
ing, is not decreed in the church of 
Rome; and some of their writers 
have laboured, as you do, to prove 
that the apestles used a table gesture. 
Of this, you take no notice, because 
you had nothing to reply. And yet 
you areresolved not to give out: 
but put on good courage, and chal- 
lenge me to do the same again ; as if 
you had never had a sight of my 
letter, to which.you pretend to reply. 
Indeed, from the beginning to the 
end, your way is, to prove little, and 
to argue steutly ; to declaim loudly, 
and not to reason ; to terrify people 
with a dreadful sound of words, and 
raise great passions in them, that 
they may rave against the church in 
the dark.t Judge in yourself, 


ing at the sacrament, but with those of 
the Helvetic union, did, in their gener- 
al synods, unanimously condemn the 
novel manner of sitting, as scandalous, 
for this remarkable reason, viz : be- 
cause it was used by the Arians (as 
their synods call the Socinians) in con- 
tempt of our Saviour’s divinity, placing 
themselves on a devel with their Lord at 
his table. They therefore exhorted all 
Christians to kneel or stand, out of rev- 
erence to the deity or Godhead of Je- 
sus Christ. They also affirm, that the 
Arians, who deny Christ to be God, 
were the first who introduced sitting at 
the sacrament, which they declare to 
be contrary to the practice of all the 
evangelical churches of Europe. Let 
the congregational churches, then, in 
view of therapid spread of Unitarian- 
ism, at the present day, see their dan- 
ger in departing from apostolic rule and 
order. London Cases, p. 416. 


+ Yet it is not a little surprizing that 
this Church, which symbolizes so fatally 
with the Church of Rome, has raised 
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whether it be right in you, to tell ig- 
norant people that we are like the 
papists, in their adoration ofa bread- 
en God, whom they carry about the 
streets, that all people may fall down 
at the sight of it, and worship it as 
God Almighty. And yet at the same 
time you know, that we no more 
adore the sacramental bread, than 
you adore the chair before which you 
kneel. Neither do we kneel to the 
bread, as you slanderously insinuate, 
not only without evidence te support 
such a horrid charge, but contrary to 
the plainest declations made by 
the church. What could tempt you 
to plainly insinuate, that we bow 
down and kneel tothe elements, and 
so are guilty of idolatry and image 
worship 2 Certainly you was redu- 
ced to the doleful necessity of the 
woman in the poet, who, being enra- 
ged at her unsuccessfulness in her 
attempts, took up the resolution, 


** Since heaven is deaf, and will no pity 
shew, 

Piltry what hell, and the black host 
can do.” 


So you despaired of defending 
your cause by fair means, and there- 
fore resolved to stuff your letter 
with the foulest slanders; and no 
matter how groundless they were, so 
they would but blacken thejchurch. 

“ But, (continues Mr. B.) pray re- 
member, we write in the presence of 
God, and must answer for every un- 
just insinuation, every designed mis- 
representation, every thing we say to 
blind the eyes and prejudice the un- 
derstandings of our readers, and 
much more for the blackest calum- 
nies. And depend upon it, if we 
discover nothing but calm reason, 
good nature, and a disposition to put 
the most favorable construction up- 
on the designs and actions of our ru- 


up more and abler champions of Prot- 
estantism, than all the rest of christen- 
dom beside: and still more so, that the 
great body of Dissenters should be ig- 
norant of it! 


lers and brethren, it will be a tho 
sand times more pleasant to us, ; 
review at death and judgment. 


“There is but one thing mog 


worth taking notice of. You aj 
Christ allowed us a friendly Sam; 
rarity with him at his table Wh, 


do you mean by this? That weay 


to shew no more reverence 
Christ’s, than at the table of a neig 
bour or familiar friend ? I though 
this was a little too familiar. Yy 


then undertake to inform me as yoy 


novice, for such you call me, and a 
cordingly will inform me ; and sy 
you, Christ is suffering us to | 
down with the king at his tabk 
and he is here calling upon us, « 
O Friends, drink ye abundant 
But your poor novice, is not yet 
lightened at all : he is as much at 
loss for your meaning as ever, an 
considers you still hid in a cloud 

metaphors. Pray what do you meu 
by quoting the allegories in Sol 
mon’s Songs? Do you think the 
will shew what gesture we must 

at the Lord’s table? Or must 
eat plentifully, and drink soundly 
The truth is, these allegories hay 
no relation to the Lord’s Supper’ 


*Such misapplications of scriptur 
are but too common among the igoor 
ant; But one of the most awful per 
versions of the sacred text that I han 
ever seen, is in the close of a pamphlet 
lately published by Dr. Gideon Shep 
ard and Gould Curtis. members ofi 
dissenting sect in Newtown.  Afie 
writing more than 50 pages in ridict 
ling the church, and all ber formularie 
and repeatedly stating that she is ao 
christ, they conclude as follows: 
“ Hence, we judge that the admoniti 
given by the wise man, when we beli 
her, will still apply, viz. Hearkent 
to me, now, therefore, O my childre 
and attend unto the words of my mouth 
let not thine heart incline to ber way 
go not astray in her paths; for she hal 
cast down many wounded, yea mail 
strong men have been slain by let 
Her house is the way to hell, going dow 
to the chambers of death.” Prov.’ 
24 to 27. Lonly add, the Lord ope 
the eyes of such poor uncharitable m@ 
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\s to that text of ‘scripture you cite, 
se. Christ is suffering us to sit 
down with the king at his table.—I 
know not any thing cf it in the 
Church Bible. But whatever be the 
expression you allude to in the scrip- 
wre, it relates to the church triumph- 
ant. I grant the Lord’s Supper isa 
feast; but not for the body : And so 
is baptism, hearing the word, and 
every act of worship. And Christ 
allows us, as you say, @ most near 
and intimate communion with him- 
lf. And, therefore, when we ap- 
roach so near to him, if ever in the 
world, we should prostrate our souls 
and bodies before him. And though 
Christ allows us to draw near to him, 
yet he don’t allow us to be irrever- 
ent, or unmannerly. Heaven is a 
feast; and there God will ailow us 
{he most intimate communion ; but 
yet this must not exclude our rever- 
ence. No; we shall there fall down 
before his throne, with the most hum- 
ble adoration. And I think it best to 
do God’s will on earth, as it is done 
in heaven. 

“In a word, it is agreed, that the 
receiving that sacrament is a most 
solemn act of worship. It is cer- 
tain, God has commanded us to 
kneel when we worship him. And 
hence we are sure, that when we 
kneel at that tremendous table, we 
do not offend him, but do his will.” 
[Lo be continued. | 


oe 


COLONY OF FREE BLACKS ON THE 
COAST OF AFRICA. 


Ir is, we believe, generally known 
in this part of the country, that a So- 
ciety has for some time existed in the 
city of Washington, whose object it 
is to establish a Colony of Free 
Blacks somewhere on the Western 
Coast of Africa. The principal 
consideration which moved the foun- 
ders of the Society to embark in this 
enterprise, was to provide a station 


Culony on the African Coast. 
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to which the Free Blacks of the 
Southern States might resort; and 
to give those planters, who were de- 
sirous of manumitting their slaves, 
an opportunity of doing so, without 
endangering the peace of the Slave 
States, and exposing the Blacks them- 
selves to the almost ‘inevitable ruin 
which has been found to be the con- 
sequence of manumission. 

It will be the object of the present 
Article to make known the present 
state of the Colony. In the Spring 
of 1821, the Rev. Mr. Andrus and 
Mr. Wiltberger, agents of the Socie- 
ty, sailed from Norfolk for the Coast 
of Africa. The same vessel carried 
out a select company of black peo- 
ple, to recruit the party sent out the 
preceding year under the late Rey. 
Samuel Bacon. ‘They proceeded to 
Sierra Leone, where they procured 
temporary accommodations, til] they 
could have leisure to survey the 
coast, and select and purchase a tract 
of land for the colony. The Sher- 
bro country, the seat of the former 
colony, was abandoned, for reasons 
which appeared conclusive to the 
agents. ‘They accordingly spent 
their time, till further instructions 
arrived, in exploring the coast to the 
southward of Sierra Leone, whither 
they returned in time to receive their 
expected instructions communicated 
by Dr. Ayres) who was attached to 
the service of the Society, and sailed 
from the United States in the armed 
schooner Spark, Lieutenant Perry, 
commander, in the month of July. 

Scarcely had they returned to Si- 
erra Leone, when sickness compelled 
both Mr. and Mrs. Bacon to return 
to the United States. The Rev. Mr. 
Andrus remained, and fell a victim 
to the climate in the following July. 

Shortly after the arrival of Dr. 
Ayres, he prepared to avail himself 
of an opportunity expected to be of- 
fered by Lieut. Stockton of the Alli- 
gator, to explore the ceast, and select 
and purchase a territory ; and accor- 
dingly they sailed down the coast 
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from Sierra Leone on the 6th of De- 
ceinber in the schooner Augusta. 
On the 11th, they anchored in Mesu- 
rado Bay, and the appearance of the 
coast confirming the favourable ac- 
counts they had received of it, they 
determined to land and attempt a ne- 
gociation. 

The following Letter of Dr. Ayres 
gives us a curious specimen of Afri- 
can royalty and diplomacy. We 
hope our readers will find it too in- 
teresting to wish it shorter. 

“On the 6th of December, we 
sailed out of the harbour. Lieut. 
Stockton was good enough to put on 
board the Augusta Lieut. M’Kean 
aud four men: I took seven of our 
ren. 

We have had a very calm passage, 
and our old vessel sailed remarkably 
well. We anchored last night in 
Mesurado Bay. ‘This morning, 12th 
of December, at day light, saw a 
number of Creomen rowing off to us 
—got under way, and at fifteen min- 
utes past ten o’clock cast anchor 
close under Cape Mesurado. Ina 
few minutes the boats were hoisted 
out, and the Lieutenant and myself 
were on shore. 

We informed the people who gath- 
ered round us, that we had come to 
see the king : that we wanted to get 
some land to byild houses on: that 
we had heard very good accounts of 
king Peter, and preferred settling 
with him: that the people on the 
Bagroo wanted us to settle in their 
country, but we said “ No—we will 
go and see king Peter first—if he 
won't let us have land, then we set- 
tle somewhere else.” We pretend- 
ed to be very indifierent whether we 
succeeded with them or not, as there 
were so many places on the coast 
which we could get. This, in the 
end proved much to our advantage. 

We finally succeeded in getting a 
sight of king Peter, and in a short 
time ended our palaver, by his thank- 
ing us for giving him the preference 
to his neighbours, and that we might 


have Mesurado; and to-morry ductions 
morning we are to finish the palay eBut anot 
and give a book. If, in the mornin, hstacle exi 
we find no new obstacles in the way . When 
but are enabled to complete our ba, Haig left th 
gain, I think we may pronoune * Minos 

ourselves very fortunate indeed, nd Sekbd | 
Lieut. Stockton will give you a mo ite sdintts 
particular account of our negotiatig Biicn, T 


with the natives, and also a_ partie 
ae a particufsceased. 
lar account of the place we have sim: 
ing to trust 
lected for a settlement. : 
t will now offer } f a ron 
“ill now offer you some 
Jy me boys, on sh 


reasons which induced us to mak 
the attempt at procuring Mesurad 
instead of taking Bassa, the situatig 


ven inforir 
on, and hac 
or him wh 


selected by your other Avents. 
79 gent uch cases. 
In the first place, all I had read bestry that 
the subject, all the information a ho fy , 
quired from British Naval Officenfif. €. 
his death, as 
with whom I have talked since m 
e youth 


arrival, as well as some other intelj 
gent persons, concur in recommen 
ing Mesurado, for many reason 
Bassa is alow level country, con 

quently must be deprived of retres 
ing breezes, and for ever unhealthy 
It has no harbour, and six months ¢ 
the year, landing in boats is impracti 
cable. It has no geod waterig 
place. 

On the contrary, Mesurado Cap 
is a considerable eminence of lan 
jutting into the sea, high enought 
partake of the refreshing sea anf 
land breeze, but not sufficiently el 
vated to obstruct the vapours and bt 
rendered damp and unhealthy by ex 
halations and clouds hanging overt 
nearly half the day. There is a fet 
tile island situated in the mouth of th 
river. A battery erected on t 
Cape would effectually command the 
harbour and entrance of the rivet 
There is a pretty good harbour, ani 
good watering place of excellent w 
ter. 

Of these particulars you will re 
ceive a more minute account, from 
Mr. Stockton. The land at thi 
place, is equally fertile with Bas 
or any other part of the coast. Wit 
good cultivation it will yield all th 
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“Morrow roductions of the tropical climate. night, we came to anclor off St. 
palay P-But another and an insuperable Paul’s river. At day light on the 
MOrningghstacle existed with respect to Bas- 12th, got under way, and soon ob- 
the way When Messrs. Bacon and An- served several canoes coming off to 
our bagieas left there, they took with them us. The moment we anchored our 
‘Onoundmmhe king’s son and another youth, boat was out, and Mr. Stockton and 
ideed Had placed them under Mr. Johnson, myself went on shore before any 
1 a Moni: Regent’s ‘Town, to receive an ed- wrong impression could be made up- 
SOUAtlom cation. The king’s son has since on the king. We landed on the 
partigfisceased. Mr. Johnson was unwil- beach, at the king’s Crootown, and 
have s ing to trust the interpreters who had told them we wanted to see the king ; 
een present at the time of takingthe we had presents on board for him ; 
boys, on shore, until the king had and showed them some rum and to- 
ven informed of the death of his bacco which we had taken on shore 
on, and had received the satisfaction for him. 

br him which was customary in Three or four of the people who 
wch cases. It therefore became ne- had gathered round us were dressed 
essary that we should take the youth in large striped hoods, thrown over 
yho was present with the prince at their shoulders, and had the appear- 
isdeath, as well asthe interpreter. ance of being people of authority. 

he youth came over night, and After waiting some time, they sent 
ent with me on board the Augusta. off an express for king Peter. lt 
he interpreter was to have been on had been represented to us unsafe to 
ewharf the next morning at sun- go on shore without being armed, 
ise, but from some unknown cause and that we should certainly be mur- 
he did not come, and betweeneight dered androbbed But we determin- 
d nine o’clock we got under way, ed to go unarmed, as an evidence 
nd went to sea without him. that our aim was pacific. While 
These things taken into considera-_ sitttmg and waiting for the king, un- 
ion, determined us to attempt to ne- der-the shed of a Crooman, the peo- 
otiate for Mesurade. It has been ple Kept collecting, most of them with 
he anxious desire of European Pow- knives hanging to their sides. At 
fs,to get possession of this place, length there came five or six armed 
br more than one hundred years. with muskets. I began to think 
foth the English and French have there might be some truth in the re- 
made repeated trials to obtain it. ports. We were now surrounded 
ieut. Perry attempted to open a ne- by fifty or sixty, armed in this way, 
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a tiation for it, by writing to Mr. and we without the means of defence, 
7 forfplills. They have all mistaken the except ademijohn of whiskey and 


ue policy of dealing with these peo- sometobacco. I narrowly watched 
le; and no negotiation, other than their countenances, as well as that of 
or the necessaries of life, willbe ob- Mr. Stockton. I saw he was no 
ained from them without using more way concerned, and a little observa- 
licy than this. Knowing the tion showed there was yet no hostili- 
methods that had hitherto proved ab- ty in their intentions. 
tive, we determined to try a new Express after express, was sent 
ystem of proceeding; and instead forthe king. After a long time, one 
[trusting to others to make that im- of the most reputable looking men 
bression upon the king, which their told us “The king be fool—he no 
ears or cupidity might prompt, we talk Enxglish—I his mouth, what I 
letermined to go ourselves directly say, king say—What you want?”’ 
0 the king, and plead our own cause. We told him we were desirous of get- 
On the 11th of December, in the ting a place in Africa to build a house. 
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inake farms, &c. that we had come 
by Cape Mount and many other pla- 
ces, where we might probably have 
got lend, but we heard king Peter 
was a good man, and we preferred 
coming first to see if we could buy a 
place of him. If we got a place, we 
raise tobacco, rum, sugar, &c. and 
sell to the natives, for rice, yams, 
beeswax, &c. We told them like- 
wise, that we would have schools, 
and teach their children to read 
and write.—This immediately ex- 
cited their suspicions that we were 
going to break in upon the customs 
of their forefathers. 

Lieut. Stockton has shown bim- 
self throughout this business to be the 
most consummate master of the hu- 
man heart, and it is entirely owing to 
his address and penetration that we 
have succeeded in obtaining a situa- 
tion, the most desirable in many re- 
spects, of any on the coast; and for 
which, thousands of pounds would 
have been’ given by other Powers, 
could they have obtained it. We 
discovered at once, that the only way 
in which we could expect to succeed, 
was to touch their interest, by hold- 
ing out to them such objects as ap- 
peared to them valuable, and not 
such as we should value ourselves. 

After explaining our views to this 
person, and discussing them some 
time, they sent another message to 
the king, and he then made his ap- 
pearance. He was dressed in a cot- 

4on garment of large blue and white 
stripes, thrown over his shoulders, 
and a person holding an umbrella 
over his head. He came, shook 
hands with us, and took a seat. 
When his interpreter related to him 
our object in visiting him, we did not 
fail to let him know the high estima- 
tion in which we held him for vera- 
city and punctuality; and that this 
had induced us to prefer him to some 
other chiefs: and like most other 
monarchs, we found his ear always 
open to the sound of his own praise. 
He said “he thanked us for the fa- 


1822. 

vour we had done him in coming ty a 
him first, and we might have Jan.” found it, w 
We told him we wanted the Islang fm gotiate for t 
at the mouth of the river, and thet the tow! 
Cape. He objected to the Cape, entirely in t 
and said “if any white man was tj lad always 
settle on it, then king Peter woulqim savage 8s to 
die, they would bury him, and thei 0 their sh 
his women would cry a_plenty.gppletely arme 
We did not fail to place in the mog determined | 
favourable light the advantages which ied by a Cre 
our trade would be to him ; but took mal ways, 
good care, after our former experi. through the 
ence, how we attempted to oppose wallowing t 
their prejudices, or to offer to their ing through 
consideration any views which theymia Darrow | 
could not fully comprehend: wemuiles into th 
therefore said nothing of civilizing o said behin 
christianizing them; but leit this, halleo to us 
hoping our future example may re. along—the d 
commend our principles to thei length ai 
adoption. After sitting some time capital. W 
in palaver, the king told us he would aver hall, S| 
see his head men, and next morning the coming o 
he would meet us again on the beach, mmen Came ar 
and make a book for the land. Wejgatd informed 
gave them our rum and tobacco, and and would 
returned to our vessel. They lookec 

On the 13th, we again went to them looke: 
meet his majesty. We found hig™¥aiting abo 
head men but no king; yet we sent made his ar 
offan express for him. It was nojgoming and 
till after some time and several mesgle went an 
sages had passed, that we could geggmother pala 
him to meet us. After sitting threegmnister then 
hours in palaver, the unfortunate subggge to the ki 
ject of the slave trade was breached, with us, but 
and we again broke up the palaver had forgot tc 

Our prospect at this time was ver before, they 
dull; we however determined not men of being 
give the subject up lightly ; and th hem all out 
next day went on shore again, wher lellows, for t 
the king appointed to meet us. When? go and ste 
we got there, we found neither king bare sand. 
nor any of his head men. Our pro The first 
pects now, were truly discouraginggyas, “ Wha 
We, as we had done before, sent of for?” This q 
an express for him. He sent wor and as often 
he would net come, nor let us havt be explained 
any land. It then became necess@ that among 
ry either to go and seek the king ingteen on boar: 
his capital, or to give up the case amore, there w 
impracticable, as all persons hai§{Mgaged with 
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fund it, who had attempted to ne- 
gotiate for this place before. ‘To go 
0 the town was to place ourselves 
entirely in the power of a nation who 
jad always been represented to us so 
savage as to render it unsafe to land 
on their shore without being com- 
pletely armed. However, we were 
determined to go; and were conduc- 
ied by a Crooman, through dark dis- 
mal ways, at one time wading 
through the water, and at another 
wallowing through the mud; _pass- 
ing through thick and dark swamps, 
in narrow paths, for six or seven 
miles into the interior. If one of us 
said behind, the Crooman would 
halleo to us to “come along, come 
along—the devil will catch us.” We 
at length arrived at his majesty’s 
capital. We were shown into a pa- 
ver hall, spread with mats, to wait 
the coming of the king. The head 
men came and shook hands with us, 
and informed us that he was dressing, 
aid would see us in a short time. 
They looked very grave, and few of 
hem looked well pleased. After 
vaiting about one hour, the king 
made his appearance. Instead of 
soming and shaking hands with us, 
be went and seated himself under 
His prime 


He shook hands 
with us, but looked very angry. I 


had forgot to tell you, that the night 


before, they had accused the Croo- 


men of being our friends, and drove 
them all out of town; and the poor 
tllows, for their fidelity to us, had 
ogo and sleep on the beach, on the 
bare sand. 


The first word the king said to us 


was, “What you want that land 
fr?” This question, so often asked 
and as often answered, had iagain to 
be explained to him. 
that among the Croomen who had 
been on board our vessel the day be- 
lore, there was one who had been 
®gaged with the father of the Bassa 


We now found 
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youth we had on board. This man 
told them we had taken away the 
king of Bassa’s son and killed him, 
and when we got the land, we should 
cut their throats and bury them. 
Another Crooman saw some of our 
colonists on board and knew them: 
this circumstance gave them to un- 
derstand we were the people who 
had been quarelling so much at Sher- 
bro. And, as if all these things 
could not throw difficulties enough to 
try our diplomatic skill, one fellow. 
presented himself to Lieut. Stockton, 
and told him he was one of those 
whom the Lieutenant had captured 
on his last voyage, in the Daphne, and 
they had recaptured her on their pas- 
sage home. These circumstances ac- 
counted for the change of conduct in 
the king and people. Qur cause 
now looked truly deplorable. We 
were unarmed, in the midst of a na- 
tion so exasperated against us. But 
Lieut. Stockton’s dexterity at mixing 
flattery with a little well-timed threat, 
turned all to our own advantage. 
When they complained of his taking 
the French for trading with them in 
slaves, he told them his orders were 
not to meddle with the French or 
any other nation: that when he saw 
the French vessel, he sent his boat 
to see who she was; _ that they fired 
at him, and when they fought him, 
then he whipped them and took their 
vessel: that he would not suffer any 
body to make a fool of him: and 
now king Peter wanted to make a 
fool of him: that he tell him, three 
days, he would let him have land, 
and drink up his rum, and take his 
tobacco, and now he say shan’t have 
any land: this was fooling him. I 
believe the old king was afraid of be- 
ing served as the French vessel was, 
for he soon came to, and promised to 
call some more kings, and meet us 
on the shore next morning, and make 
a book, which was to give us the 
land. 
‘To be continued } 
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(We are indebted toa friend for the 
following memoir of the hev. Mr. 
Craastox, whose death was noticed in 
our Number for August last.] 


On the 28th of July last, the Rev. 
WaLtTer CRANSTON, 
Christ Church in Savannah, was _ta- 
ken by death from a sphere of exten- 
sive usefulness, which for several 
vears he had worthily occupied. He 
was born the 12¢4 of Dec. 1790, be- 
came a member of the University in 
Cambridge, Mass. at the age of 16. 
In what place the early years of his 
life were passed, the writer of this 
article is not informed But that 
they were industriously and virtu- 
ously employed, there can be no 
doubt ; for he appeared with an un- 
blemished moral character, and with 
literary attainments considerably in 
advane e of those required for ad- 
mission into college. 

At this time, he commenced ; 
course of study, which he pursue ri 
for years with exact method, aud with 
unabated industry. None of the ex- 


ercises which belong tu the course of 


studies adopted in his college, were 
neglected by him; but he chiefly 
delighted in philological pursuits, and 
in these he principally excelled. He 
was esteemed highly respectable 
among his classmates for his attain- 
ments in every department of learn- 
ing ; but in Greek and Roman liter- 
ature, he bore away the palm from 
all his competitors. Nor was he sur- 
passed by more than one oj his as- 
sociates, ina knowledge of the He- 
brew. And being second to this 
one could not be esteemed a mark of 
inferiority ; for Samuel Harris had 
been drawn from the obscurity of a 
mechanical employment, by the dis- 
covery of his wonderful attainments 
in Oriental learning, which, with the 
ardour of a strong native genius for 
this pursuit, he had for years been 
secretly following as a relaxation 
from his ordinary labours. ‘This ex- 
traordinary young man was assisted, 
in the means of obtaining a liberal 


Rector of 


education, by several public-spiritediiigess in whi 
gre Ailemiie of the town of Bostopfihars been pt 
who had hoped that he would thus pds ordained 
enabled to become serviceable | by the Rt. F 
the cause of learning, in a depangmediately p 
ment at that time not much cultiyad&the care of 
ted. But this anticipation was soogmce he had | 
disappointed ; for he was suddenly In the folloy 
removed from life, and his oiled sitto the E 
was eloquently spoken before g@ived the hol 
mourning University, by his frien@ie hands of 
Cranston, who could best appreciagmaven, Conn 
his worth, as next to him best skilled was he wit! 
in his peculiar studies. The subjec iness held ou 
of this article received his degree iqgdso accepta 
1510, with distinguished marks offre, that he 
approbation from the government dfbd became R 
college. lis views had for som@Mat place. } 
time been directed towards the mine minister, a 
istry ; and he estsblished himself @people dis 
C ambridge, for the sake of enjoying as an accept 
the priviliges which itsextensive angured, by t 
valuable library affords. Young megngregation, 
designed for holy orders, had not thegfent to him 3 
the “advantages of a Theologicaffle minister, 
school and learned Professors, bie constantly 
were in most instances, obliged (@iigion in hi: 
pursue their studies without the stimfiiditions to th 
ulous of companions, and withouunicants. 
the security and benefits of a well inf praise, it 
formed guide. Mr. Cranston howlfat “he was 
ever, needed these things less thagfrin that sea: 
most young men. [is love of learmfiver _prevaile 
ing, and particularly of those studied with such 
which belong to his profession, wal%mained in th 
for him excitement sufficient to unfised to the ir 
ceasing application, and his naturdfenduring fat 
quickness of perception, and_ solidifcessant calls 
ty of judgment, improved by the umfiry the dead, 
dergraduate course of college, wer hours of n 
a security against his suffering mud ing the onl 
loss of time from ill directed effortffined in the 
After passing a year in this manneffson, he bec: 
he was elected tothe office of Greeff minister 
Tutor in the University. In this offfis services v 
fice he continued till the year 1814Rnominations 
discharging its duties with exemplafive them to < 
ry fidelity, and with that reputatiom{n, Such « 
of which his eminent acquirementftested attenti 
in Greek learning were a certailfice of this hb 
pledge. He now felt prepared the gratit 
enter upon that profession to whi many towal 
he had devoted his life, and for us4fdbefore only 
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ness in Which, he had for several 
ars been preparing himself. He 
ss ordained Deacon, in Bristol, R. 
by the Rt. Rev. Bp. Griswold, and 
depargmediately proceeded to Savannah, 
cultivag the care of the Church in which 
aS soommace he had been invited. 
:ddenlw—l In the following vear, he made a 
logiug sitto the Eastern states, and re- 
fore qmived the holy order of Priests from 
frienie hands of Bp. Hobart at New 
yreciat@maven, Connecticut. So well pleas- 
skilled was he with the prospects of use- 
subjecqfainess held out to him in Savannah, 
gree igmdso acceptable were his services 
irks offre, that he immediately returned 
nent off became Rector of tbe Church in 
r som@at place. Nor were the hopes of 
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e mingge minister, or the expectations of 
self de people disappointed. That he 
njoyingms an acceptable minister, we are 


sured, by the increase of his 
mgregation, and by their attach- 
nt to him ;—that he was a profit- 
ble minister, was evidenced by 
econstantly growing attention to 
igion in his parish, and by the 
ditions to the number of his com- 
nicants. Without exaggerating 
s praise, it maybe said of him, 
at “he was faithful unto death ;” 
rin that season when the yellow 
ver prevailed at Savannah so long 
ul with such fatal consequences, he 
mained in the city, constantly ex- 
sed to the infection, and constant- 
enduring fatigue, from which, the 
eessant Calls to visit the sick and to 
y the dead, hardly afforded him 
ehours of night to recruit himself. 
r mucing the only clergyman who re- 
eflortained in the city during that sickly 
nannetfmson, he became as it were, the par- 
Gree minister of all the inhabitants. 
this ois services were requested by all 
18\4@nominations, and he cheerfully 
cemplamtve them to all without discrimina- 
utationiin, Such courageous and disin- 
‘emeniftested attention during the preva- 
certaiffiice of this heavy calamity, called 
ared With the gratitude and the affection 
whic many towards Mr. Craston, who 
or ustRd before only respected him for his 
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learning, and for his agreeable quali- 
fications as a preacher. He now 
became as much esteemed through- 
out the city, as before he had been 
in his own congregation ; and it is 
not among his parishoners alone 
that tears will be shed at the news of 
his early and unexpected death. He 
escaped unharmed from the fever of 
1819; and perhaps, rendered confi- 
dent by this exemption, he thought 
his constitution proof against the in- 
fluence of a southern climate, and 
continued to discharge his duties in 
the warm months of the ensuing 
years, with too fatal a constancy.— 
In this year, however, the debilita- 
ting effects of the climate became 
alarmingly visible. His friends ur- 
ged him to seek a restoration to 
health under the bracing influence of 
a northern sky. But it was not un- 
til he had several times fainted, du- 
ring the performance of the services 
of the church, and became entirely 
unable to continue them, that he 
could be induced to adopt their ad- 
vice. When he could no longer 
pray with his people, or give them 
public religious instruction, then he 
consented to a temporary absence, as 
the only means of enabling him 
again to pursue those avocations, 
which were at once the all important 
duties, and the chief pleasures of his 
life. He delayed alas! too long— 
his constitution was enfeebled be- 
yond the power of restoration. With 
slow, and frequently interrupted ad- 
vances, he reached Middletown, 
where resided his only surviving rel- 
atives. Here, the principle of life, 
which had for some time been a fee- 
ble and uncertain flame, declined in- 
to a single spark; and in a few days 
was extinguished, because it had not 
strength to take hold of the fuel with. 
which the friendly skill of the physi- 
cian, andthe anxious care of rela- 
tions vainly sought to revive it. For 
several years a teacher, and a suc- 
cessful teacher of the religion of the 
blessed Jesus, he well knew where 
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alone he could find comfort in sick- 
ness, and support in death. He was, 
therefore, entirely resigned, both du- 
ring his sickness, and in his death. 
Although the call was early, and his 
temporal prospects were unclouded, 
and he had every reason, if his health 
was restored, to look forward to ma- 
ny years of happiness, yet his con- 
duct never expressed other than the 
most entire accordance of heart to 
ithe language, “ Father, not my will, 
but thine be done.” We have every 
reason to believe, and to trust, “ that 
having served God in his genera- 
tion, he is now gathered unto his 
fathers, having the testimony of a 
good conscience; in the commun- 
ion of the Catholic church; in the 
confidence of a certain faith, in the 
comfort of a reasonable, religious, 
and holy hope, in favour with God, 
and in perfect charity with the 
world.” In the contemplation of his 
fine natural abilities, the valuable 
stores of learning he had accumula- 
ted, the untired zeal with which he 
applied himself to the sacred duties 
of his profession, and the short pe- 
riod of his continuance among us, 
we may lament; but not for him. 
Ere now, he has proved, we trust, 
what Paul declared of himself, that 
to “ depart, and be with Christ, is 
far better.”” How forcibly must it 
occur to the friends who loved him, 
and to the parishioners who now la- 
ment his loss, that “ we have this 
treasure in earthen vessels !” 
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{ Desirous of aiding, by all the means 
in our power, the important cause of 
Domestic and Foreign Missions, we 
cheerfully comply with the request of 
the Executive Committee of the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Socic- 

, to insert their proceedings from the 

hurch Record. May the exposure, 
which they contain, of the destitute 
state of the Church in different parts of 
the country, be the means of engaging 
Episcopalians, generally, to favour the 
cause of the Society, by their contri- 
butions and their prayers. } 
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publication of the Proceedings J as they m 
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ciety of the Protestant Episcog ve the llesian 
Church in the United States, at Whereupon 































late annual meeting; which and Montg 
ceedings, while they afford a pled 
of the interest taken bythe Board {Mfjp discharge 


the important objects of the Societ 
will it is hoped, prove a powerful aj 
efficient call upon the devoted co-o, 
ration of their brother Episcopaliay 

The 6th article of the system 
by-laws adopted by the Board pr 
vides-—“ that there shall be appois 
ed annually by the Board of Direg 
ors, by ballot, a committee of eig 
persons ; of whom the president 
the society and the correspondi 
secretary shall each be ex off 


ved upon th 
pmittee proc 
ehren of the 
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lors at its la 
of a gene 
hich the pub 
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the Board, < 


one ; te be denominated ‘ The Epointed “ t 
ecutive Committee, whose duty portant stati 
shall be to recommend to the Boariition can be « 


proper stations, and places for the 
attention ; to recommend  suital 
characters to be employed as mi 
sionaries ; to diffuse intelligence ig 
the purpose of exciting an intereiienames of tl 
in favour of the society ; and gel for the offic 
erally to execute the resolutions @emper, as ch: 
the Board in relation to missions alffittee, reporte 
missionaries. They shall keep mif}had been set 
utes of their transactions, and laffwas thought 
the same before the Board at eveiormation on 
meeting.” the above res 
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In pursuance of the provisions @ers had been 
the above article, the following péfem. These 
sons were elected as the “ ExeciieBoard; anc 
tive Committee: Rev. Messitto publish 
Kemper, Allen and Montgomeryiiim several of 
Messrs. Dale, Wheeler and Claxte 
—the president of the society, ‘iittract from « 
Right Rev. Bishop of the Dioces} Rey. Bishoj 


being ex officte president of the cot 
mittee, and the Rev. George Boy@§*In answer t 
corresponding secretary, ex officio @n, I would b 
member: and at a meeting of (tI am acqu 
Executive Committee, June |, 1824@ aboriginal t 
the following resolution was adopffyandots; ar 
ed: 

“ That the minutes of the pl 
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dings of the late annual meeting 
¥ to o@mthe Board of Directors, be refer- 
> profi {o a committee of two, with the 
by tw of publishing such parts there- 
lings @ as they may deem expedient. 


he D@ied that they be authorized to sug- 














ary Sau any thing, that may tend to pro- 
piscopiige the designs of the Society.” 

» at Whereupon the Rev. Messrs. Al- 
+h prland Montgomery were appoint- 
| pled 

3oard MJ discharge of the duty thus de- 
Societiiived upon them, the above named 
tful allfigmittee proceed to present to their 
/CO-opethren of the Church such parts of 
palia proceedings of the Board of Di- 
Stem @iors at its late annual meeting, as 


rd pri of a general interest; and of 


Appoimmich the publication will, it is ho- 
Dirediid, prove gratifying to all who may 
of eigf disposed to co-operate in the im- 

dent @rtant designs of the society. 

pondi Previously to the annual meeting 
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the Board, a committee had been 
pointed “to ascertain the most 
portant stations, to which our at- 
tion can be directed for missiona- 
purposes, and make report at the 
gual meeting, for the considera- 
mof the Board; and likewise to 
wire for missionaries, and report 
enames of those they may deem 
for the office.” The Rev. Mr. 
mper, as chairman of that com- 
ittee, reported that letters of inqui- 
had been sent to such persons as 
was thought could furnish useful 
ormation on the points embraced 
the above resolution, and that an- 
ers had been received to most of 
m. These letters were read to 
Board ; and it is thought expedi- 
to publish the following extracts 
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omerygnm several of them. 
J laxto 
ty, iiittract from a Letter of the Right 
Jioces™l Rev. Bishop Chase, of Ohio. 
he coll 

Boy@i“Tn answer to your second ques- 
fficio Gn, I would beg leave to remark, 
of tit I am acquainted with none of 
, 1824 aboriginal tribes but that of the 
adop#yandots; and of them I have 
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great hopes. <A youth from that na- 
tion (about twenty one) is now re- 
ceiving his education at my house, 
and bids fair to become the medium 
of much good to his people. Could 
he be assured of a smail stipend, to 
enable him to devote his attention, 
first to school-keeping and then to 
the work of catechising the youth of 
his tribe, I have hopes he would 
accept an appointment to that effect. 
But our funds, I fear, will be too lim- 
ited, unless aided by the general soci- 
ety. 
“ Your third question, I am griev- 
ed to say, I must answer in the neg- 
ative. We must look to the East 
for missionaries—our own being too 
few, alas! too few for our own 
wants. If any aid could be afford- 
ed them in their indigent and ardu- 
ous work, I should rejoice and bless 
the Lord.” 

The Bishop concludes with the 
following judicious remark, “ that if 
the poor congregations, formed 
throughout this state (Ohio, ) be suf- 
fered to expire for want of the word 
and sacraments, and thus the harvest 
which is ripe be permitted to fall in- 
to the earth, there are poor hopes 
and small encouragement to sow and 
plant new fields elsewhere.” 


Extract from a Letter of the Rev. 
Joseph Doddridge. 


** With the exception of the west- 
ern part of Pennsylvania, and some 
parts of the state of Ohio, the states 
and territories of the immense re- 
gions of the valley of the Mississip- 
pi have been settled mainly by emi- 
grations from those states, in which 
before the revolution, the Church of 
England had a legal establishment, 
These people and their descendants 
still retain most of the distinctive 
features of the character of their 
forefathers. 

‘¢ A comparison of the statistical 
accounts of the number of the Meth- 
odists and Baptists in the states and 
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territories in question, with the late 
census of the United States, will 
serve to show, that these societies, 
although numerous, comprehend but 
saat portion of the whole popu- 
lation of the country. 

“ What then is the condition of 
the remaining part of our people, 
with regard to religion? They are 
not associated with any community 
whatever. 

* In all my little missionary ex- 
cursions in the state of Ohio, and 
the western part of Virginia, | have 
found the state of things every 
where the same. In every place 
there exists the skeleton of an Epis- 
copalian congregativn ; that is to say, 
a considerable number of people of 
Episcopalian descent, who have not 
associated themselves with any oth- 
er religious community ; and these 
people are, for the most part, the 
most wealthy and the most intelli- 
gent part of the population of our 
country. 

“ With exceptions of but small 
extent, the whole of the extensive 
regions of the West are before the 
Episcopalian missionary, as a wide 
field for his labours. ‘The difficul- 
ties attendant on making proselytes 
to a new faith, will not fall to his lot. 
On the part of large and very re- 
spectable portions of the population 
of the country, he will meet with a 
strong predilection in his favour ; 
and from none will he meet with op- 
en and direct hostility. ‘The steady 
and rapid progress of our Church of 
late years, and which, from the very 
judicious means employed, promises 
to be permanent, has made a strong 
and favourable excitement, even 
where the voice of her ministry has 
not as yet been heard. 

‘“‘ As to ministers, or candidates 
for the missionary service, alas! my 
brother, there are none here: the 
number of our clergymen is but 
small, and they are fully occupied in 
their respective stations.” 

[To be continued |. 
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Convention of the Episcopal Church 
the Diocese of Kermont. 





This Convention was held at Rog 
ingham, on the 27th day of June; g 
was attended by the Rt. Rev. Big 
Griswold, with 6 clergymen and | 
laymen. There appear to be 14y 
ishes already existing in the State 
we find parochial reports from 4 
number. The number of Commy 
cants has increased during the § 
year, from 391 to 592. In several 
the Parishes there are flourishing 
day Schools. q 

Small asthe Church is in Verma 
and it must be remembered that if 
only a few years since it began to 
ist, they have already formed a Dom 
tic Missionary Society, and have 
joined it on all the Clergy by a Res 
tion, to preach in their several Ch 
es, and solicit contributions. 

The Episcopal Church in Verm 
has now asuit pending before the § 
preme Court of the United States, 
the recovery of the ‘* Society Lan 
as they are termed. Perhaps we s 
be able. to give, in our next Num 
some account of the state of its clat 

On the whole, the prospects of 
Church in this State are flattering. 
cannot be expected, however, to 
tend rapidly, till a body of Msssiona 
can be employed in its service. 
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ConsSecRATION.—-On Wednes 
morning, the 16th of October, St. 
drew’s Church, Northford, was co 
crated to the service of Almighty 
by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Brownell. 
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Liznerat Donation.—-A_ lady 
Connecticut has transferred to the I 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Soci 
of the Protestant Episcopal Chu 
bonds expected to produce one tho 
dollars. 
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Convention.—On Tuesday the f 
of October, the annual Convention 
New-York met at Troy; and ck 
its session on the evening of the f 
ing day, after the despatch of much 
teresting business. Two young % 
Mr. Wm. Bury, and Mr. Wm. 8. J 
son, were admitted to the Holy Orde 
Deacons.—Sermon by the Rev. 
Lacey of Albany. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, 
Hobart administered the rite of Ce 
mation, to between 30 and 40 pers 
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